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Victory!! 


[The leading editorial in Tue INDEPENDENT for 
July 9, 1863.] 


Thank God for Victory! Great news 
crowds upon us. Vicksburg has fallen, 
and Lee is utterly defeated. The first 
has long been looked for as a moral cer- 
tainty, but the second we hardly dared to 
hope. With the approaching fall of Port 
Hudson, the Western armies, victorious 
from the beginning, must look about for 
work; for they have done nearly all that 
was laid out for them. Bragg is probably 
retreating before Rosecrans, and it re- 
mains only that a triumphal march 
should be made through the Southwest- 
ern states to rescue their loyal citizens 
from the terrible thralldom in which 
they have long been held, and to reduce 
the disloyal to repentance and submis- 
sion. Let the armies march with 
EMANCIPATION inscribed upon their ban- 
ners, to create a new union in which no 
man shall be a slave! Doubtless there 
must yet be more fighting, for a rebel- 
lion so gigantic, even when the begin- 
ning of the end is come, is not to be 
crushed in a day. It will fly to mountain 
fastnesses, and hide itself in swamps 
and forests, the homes hitherto of the 
hunted fugitives from slavery, to swoop 
down occasionally upon peaceful inhab- 
itants and military detachments, and to 
make a last and desperate stand before 
its utter extinction. But driven from its 
strongholds upon the great river of the 
West, its only formidable army flying in 
utter rout before the victorious army of 
the East, which, under a General worthy 
and capable of leading it, has been per- 
mitted at length to justify its bravery, 
its discipline, and endurance, the great 


rebellion ought now to be made to com- 
plete its history speedily. It remains 
with the Government to put forth that 
energy and determination which the 
people have so longed to see, to bring us 
a speedy and a lasting peace. 

Thank God for Victory! A battle lost 
or gained is too often of moment only 
that in its fierce heat of passion and its 
horrid din so many human creatures 
have sunk into the peace and quiet of 
death. Probably half as many men as 
there are in the great city of Brooklyn 
lay dead or wounded in the green fields 
of Gettysburg on Sunday morning last. 
But we remember first a living nation, 
and thank God for victory! 

And we praise God alone. In two years 
of war, when again and again the dark- 
ness has crept over us, and it seemed 
that irretrievable disaster and disgrace 
were about to overwhelm us, not only be- 
cause one-half the nation was so wicked, 
but because the other half seemed so 
helpless—then in the moment of our 
despair and hopelessness some _ event, 
brought about by no human wisdom, the 
expected fruit of no human virtue, has 
saved us. Judged by mere human judg- 
ment, the stupendous trifling of the 
Federal Government ought, at certain 
points in the history of the last two 
years, to have wrecked and dashed us in 
pieces. But the hand of Almighty God— 
as visible to him who has eyes to see as 
the Pillar of Cloud by day and of Fire 
by night to the flying multitude of 
Israelites—has been stretched out to 
save, by some event which the most 
trustful hardly dared believe was possi- 
ble, and which, reasoning from cause to 


_ effect, should never happen. Literally the 
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wrath of man and his foolishness have 
been made to praise Him, and the more 
helpless the Government has seemed to 
be to save itself, the more helpful He 
has been to save. As He led the bondmen 
of Egypt into the wilderness and out of 
it to the Promised Land, though they 
hardened their hearts and were weak, 
and though they held out their hands 
beseechingly to the land they had left, 
and cried out for its flesh-pots, so He 
has been from the beginning, leading 
this modern Israel in spite of its own 
haltings, onward to a victorious destiny. 

For, consider one moment the rela- 
tions of things out of which has grown 
this stupendous success for the Union 
arms, this terrible defeat, if not over- 
throw, of the rebellion at Gettysburg. At 
Chancellorsville, the Army of the Poto- 
mac, 130,000 strong, under Hooker, was 
‘driven back, beaten, disgraced, demoral- 
ized by rage and shame, by the rebel 
army, 49,700 strong, under Lee. Then 
Lee waited till 30,000 men or more were 
added to his force, and 30,000 taken 
from his enemy, and he marched North- 
ward. He marched Northward in utter 
contempt and almost total disregard of 
the general whom he had beaten so 
easily in generalship and in the field, 
when their relative strength was almost 
reversed—marched Northward when he 
found that a drunken opponent, who 
ought instantly to have been officially re- 
moved after the retreat across the Rap- 
pahannock, was still left in command of 
the only force that could oppose his 
haughty progress—marched Northward 
150 miles to worry the free states, to 
revel in their June pastures, to show the 
world that the seat of war was where a 
rebel pleased, and that it was the Union, 
and not the rebellion, that was trembling 
for its life. Did Washington tremble? It 
has never done anything else when Lee 
has turned his field glass toward the 
horizon beneath which it lay. But this 
time it had some reason to tremble. On 
Sunday week, two thousand rebel cavalry 
were hovering about it, and had they 
been a little more daring, or a little more 
accidentally successful, could have biv- 
ouacked in the grounds of the White 
House and the Capitol. But Lee had 
other work to be done first. 

Did he mean to take Washington, or 
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Baltimore, or Philadelphia? He meant to 
take anything and everything he could, 
if we permitted it. Why not? The rebels 
are in earnest; they mean to establish 
their confederacy, and they go to their 
work like men. Of course, he wouid take 
Washington, if he could, dictate peace on 
his own terms at the Capitol, send Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward, and anybody 
else that he thought worth the trouble, 
to Fort Lafayette, and call in the house- 
cleaners and whitewashers to make ready 
the White House for Mrs. Davis. Ot 
course, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, are worth taking if they could be 
had. And why should not all this be 
done? The Army of the Potomac was in 
the way; but then, its commander was a | 
man who had pitifully thrown away his 

title to confidence. Lee, indeed, had to be 
cautious, for that army was composed of 
ninety thousand Northern freemen, 
whom even Hooker’s wine-glass coutd 
not bewitch from fighting when their 
Northern soil was under the feet of the 


invader. But, confident in his own re- 


sources, bold in a bad cause, haughty in 
his contempt for his opponent, fearless 
of a Lrave army which he had always 
beaten under generals never fit to lead 
it, Lee marched hitherward, meaning 
once more to brush that aside which had 
never hindered him, ard go on his tri- 
umphal way to the establishment of the 
Slave Power. 

And how did the North receive him? 
i‘or the most part in despair. Let us not 
disguise this fact. Pennsylvania is not 
all Copperhead; there are many thou- 
sands of loyal men in her borders. In 
what spirit did they meet the invasion? 
The apathy which we know pervaded her 
people was not, could not be all disloy- 
alty. What was it? They said, “Let him 
come! We have given to the Government 
our sons, our fortunes, our faith, and 
our -labors—enough to have saved us 
over and over again. Let us see whether 
ar invasion will so change the situation 
that it is worth while to continue the 
struggle, except under new auspices and 
in new relations.” There is no other way 
to account for the apathy with which 
Lee’s approach was greeted; and if it be 
true, consider its moment! If it be true, 
the victory at Gettysburg is not merely 
a battle gained, but a cause saved—the 
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cause of free government, free men, 
civilization, the Christianity of this 
couutry—all that we are struggling for; 
saved from such loss as would compel us 
to begin the work over again—the hard- 
est thing man ever has to do. 

And on how small an issue seemingly 
did such great events depend! The gen- 
eral who ought to have been relieved two 
months ago, and whose successor would 
never have permitted Lee to make that 
march of one hundred and fifty miles 
down the Shenandoah Valley, was taken 
away from the head of his troops at pre- 
cisely the moment when such a step was 
most critical and might prove most dan- 
gerous. Was it human wisdom, or an 
overruling Providence, that foreordained 
and foresaw? Lee had ventured where 
his line of retreat to the mountains 
could not be easily regained if disaster 
overtook him; but he trusted in an over- 
Grinker of wine. But suddenly it was 
Meade, and not Hooker, who was at the 
head of the army and who inspired the 
brave soldiers with his own energy and 
will. Courage they had enough of, and 
have never shown the want of it. But 
mere hard fighting, without a head to 
direct it, never wins campaigns. The 
Army of the Potomac at last, by official 
accident, had got a head! The rash rebel 
is caught where his over-confidence in 
the counsels that have governed the war 
on our side had literally betrayed him! 
The real manliness, the higher courage, 
the greater endurance, the better cause 
of the North, are asserted and made 
manifest over the lower caste of men 
that Southern slaveholding breeds, and 
this because one man was removed on a 
pretense who should have been weeks be- 
fore displaced for cause. The merely ma- 
terial results of such an event as this 
are of immense importance in their rela- 
tions to the South. But their moral influ- 
ence upon the North are of immensely 
more moment. Opposition to the war on 
the one hand, and desnair of the success- 
ful prosecution on the other, are over. 
Should the fivying remains of Lee’s army 
he finally captured, the Southern power 
of resistance is hopelessly crippled, if 
not destroved; but whether it is or not, 
the North has learned more within the 
nast week of its own strength, of its 
better character, of its better men, of 
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the certainty of success if it ehooses, and 
cf the measures necessary to that suc- 
cess, than all the events that have gone 
before have taught it. It has been at a 
terrible cost, but the proudest epitaph 
in all the war will be, “Killed at Gettys- 
burg.” On July 4, 1776, the nation was 
conceived; it was born July 4, 1863. 
Thank God for Victory! 


Fifty Years After Gettysburg 


The bulk of our people have no more 
memory of Gettysburg than they have 
of the War of 1812, only what they have 
read about it in books, as they have of 
the Revolution. They possess the fruit of 
victory in the mighty union of forty- 
eight states, but they have no more than 
a languid sense, as they hear or read, of 
the revulsion of proud assurance, out of 
almost despair, that surged thru the 
loyal nation when the news came sudden 
and cumulant of the victories, on the 
anniversary of Independence, at Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg. 

It is well, then, that we should re- 
print the jubilant pean of Victory shouted 
by THE INDEPENDENT when the news 
crowded the wires of the coincident vic- 
tories, the Rebel armies beaten East and 
West, the tide of defeat turned, peace 
and union now sure at last. 

This editorial of a half century ago 
was written by Theodore Tilton. Henry 
Ward Beecher had been editor for a few 
years, but early in June of 1863, just in 
the very nadir of national hope, he had 
gone to Europe for reinforcement of 
pallid strength, then without any expec- 
tation of later addressing the English 
people in defense of his country. For 
this he had no mandate from Washing- 
ton. How could he have, when thru THE 
INDEPENDENT and in public addresses he 
had so severely arraigned the weakness 
of the Government in its prosecution of 
the war, and its nerveless concern more 
for political union after the Websterian 
fashion, than for justice and freedom for 
the slave? Beecher was the last man 
whom Seward would have sent to Eng- 
land to defend the cause of national 
union. 

So Beecher, deprest in spirit, was wan- 
dering aimlessly in Europe, and his edi- 
torial place was assumed by his big, boy- 
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ish, beautiful and perfectly self-confident 
lieutenant, not yet out of his twenties, 
graduated the year before from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Not long 
before he had maintained an evening’s 
debate with his pastor before a crowd 
that filled Plymouth Church, over a 
question that involved the charge that 
Beecher was false to freedom in his sup- 
port of a missionary society whose faith- 
fulness to the abolition of slavery was 
not assured. Tilton was an apt pupil, 
whose beardless face and leonine locks 
and progressive principles imitated, and 
if possible overpast those of his master. 
Beecher’s judgment was far sounder 
than Tilton’s, but Tilton’s brilliancy and 
rhetorical fervor, with his jealous am- 
bition to surpass his pattern, gave hopes 
of a not inferior succession. If Beecher 
had been dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the war, Tilton was even more outspoken. 
The reader will discover it in his charge 
of General Hooker’s drunkenness, the 
same charge that was made against Gen- 
eral Grant, and which led President Lin- 
coln to ask what brand of whisky Grant 
drank, so that he might send a supply 
to his other generals. 

Until Vicksburg and Gettysburg the 
tide had been adverse—McClellan had 
failed; so had Burnside and Hooper. 
Chancellorsville had been the last great 
defeat, when Lee had beaten with half 
Hooker’s army, which had been miser- 


ably handled. Meanwhile Europe was all 


against us, glad to see the strong young 
giant of the West humbled. Louis Napo- 
leon was ready to enter Mexico, with the 
hopes later of recovering to France the 
rich Louisiana purchase, which his 
uncle had sold for a song to President 
Jefferson. It was just at this time that 
Beecher, in unfamiliar toggery of white 
gloves and a tall hat, had been given 
an interview with King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, who asked him what he thought of 
the project to send Maximilian as Em- 
peror to Mexico. Beecher’s reply did not 
please Leopold: “It would be well for 
him first to try a seat in Vesuvius, and if 
he found that comfortable he might take 
the throne of Mexico.” 

The Fourth of July, the date of our 
national birth, was first sanctified by the 
death on that day of both Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Adams. It was again sancti- 
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fied in bloody baptism at Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg. Out of darkness light! No 
more backfire from Copperheads! No 
more of Vallandigham treasonably in- 
sulting our army, then convicted and 
imprisoned, followed by the amazing folly 
of the Democrats of Ohio, who nomin- 
ated the felon for Governor. No more 
of Governor Seymour, of New York, 
who declared that the arrest of Vallan- 
digham was not the threat of revolution, 
but revolution an actual fact. Sacred for- 
ever is the anniversary of Independence! 

Very happy is it then that now, after 
fifty years, North and South, blue and 
gray, stars and bars, can meet under one 
flag, in one honored union to celebrate 
on this day the result of arms in which 
the veterans of both armies can equally 
rejoice. Gettysburg sees this week the 
last and greatest memorial day of the 
Civil War. There the aged heroes grasp 
hands and bless the God of armies who 
gave us His two crowning mercies, union 
of all the states, and liberty for all the 
people. Let the trumpets blow; ’tis the 
year of Jubilee! 


The California Cases 


The trial of Maury Diggs and Drew 
Caminetti for what District Attorney 
McNab called “a hideous crime, which 
has ruined two respectable homes and 
shocked the moral sense of the people of 
California,” is not to be postponed. It 
will soon take place. In the meantime 
the Attorney General of the United 
States is on trial in the court of public 
opinion, and we cannot see that the ver- 
dict will be in his favor. 

In his long report to President Wilson, 
Mr. McReynolds said that the District 
Attorney had not been loyal to the De- 
partment of Justice, because he had 
failed to give to the head of it the in- 
formation needed for his guidance. We 
auote the Attorney General’s words: 

“If he had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to send a dispatch, recalling my at- 
tention to the peculiar conditions which he 
thought rendered the proposed action in- 
advisable, I should, as I had always there- 
tofore done, have given earnest considera- 
tion to his suggestions, and with them 
before me could have acted with the local 
conditions fresh in my mind.” 


But Mr. McNab had repeatedly warned 
the Attorney General, had repeatedly 
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shown in telegrams what the local con- 
ditions were that ought to prevent a 
postponement of the trial. On May 21, he 
had sent a complete report, and had said 
in it that it was “being openly chargea 
that political influence would stop the 
cases.” Again, on June 3, he had said to 
Mr. McKeynolds that the Government’s 
case would be impaired by delay, that ma- 
terial witnesses might no longer be avaii- 
able, and that evidence then at hand 
might be withheld. Mr. Caminetti, Fed- 
eral Commissioner Immigration (in 
whose behalf Secretary Wilson after- 
ward asked the Attorney General for 
postponement) had repeatedly, by tele- 
graph, urged Mr. McNab to postpone the 
trial. One of his telegrams was sent on 
June 1. A few days later, by mail, he 


had “demanded” postponement. On June™ 


3, Mr. McNab told the Attorney General 
about these requests or demands from 
the father of one of the defendants. “I 
have written,” said he, “to Caminetti 
with the utmost candor and frankness, 
informing him of the condition of the 
public mind, and saying to him that both 
he and this office will be subjected to 
the bitterest public criticism if the cases 
again be postponed.” He quotes a part 
of his letter to Caminetti, to whom he 
said that the Commissioner’s political 
prominence had brought forth reports 
that there was to be a postponement “for 
political reasons.” 

In Mr. McNab’s interest, the editor of 
a Sacramento newspaper sent to Secre- 
tary Lane a dispatch for the Attorney 
General (which was delivered to him) 
telling him of reports that the cases were 
to be dropt, “or postponed for the 
weakening of the prosecution,” and say- 
ing that such action would be an in- 
famous outrage. If the Attorney General 
should do this, he added, he would say 
to the people of California “that there 
is one law for wretches without friends, 
and a totally different law for wretches 
with political pull.” On May 28, the Dis- 
trict Attorney wrote to Mr. McReynolds 
that it was said in California that “un- 
limited influence would be brought to 
bear at Washington, either to indefinitely 
defer the cases or to dismiss them.” 

This is a part of the evidence concern- 
ing Mr. McNab’s telegrams and letters 
to the Attorney General. Was there any- 
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thing in the latter’s report to the Presi- 
dent that would give him any knowledge 
of these warnings and protests? Was the 
Attorney General’s complaint about Mr. 
McNab’s failure to remind him of the 
conditions a just one? If the entire 
record had been before the President, he 
might not have accused Mr. McNab, 
when accepting his resignation, of acting 
hastily, and he might not have said, in 
his response to the Attorney General’s 
statement, that he “approved” the lat- 
ter’s course “very heartily and without 
hesitation.” Having so heartily approved 
it, however, he promptly reversed it, 
ordering a speedy trial. 

Secretary Wilson should not have 
asked for postponement. It was not ab- 
solutely necessary that Commissioner 
Caminetti should attend the trial of his 
son. The latter is a man old enough to 
have a family, and he was to be de- 
fended by seven well-known members of 
the California bar. It seems to us that 
there should have been some hesitation 
about making the elder Caminetti Com- 
missioner of Immigration, after the -in- 
dictment of his son for violation of the 
White Slave Act, inasmuch as the Com- 
missioner. is required to enforce that act 
with respect to immigrants brought into 
the country in violation of it. 

The Attorney General had ample warn- 
ing by letter and wire. When postpone- 
ment was ordered, Mr. McNab’s letter 
about the elder Caminetti’s requests and 
demands had been in his possession for 
only a few days. If he had forgotten it 
and the warnings which had preceded 
it, his defective memory is a serious dis- 
qualification. He has misled the Presi- 
dent, thereby gaining approval which, it 
seems to us, would have been withheld 
if Mr. Wilson had had the complete 
record before him. His first comment 
upon Mr. McNab’s resignation was a 
flippant one: “A Republican District At- 
torney has resigned, and I am shedding . 
no tears.” This was unworthy of the 
head of the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice. His course with respect to one or 
two other cases on the Pacific Coast has 
excited much criticism. His unfortunate 
suggestion of a graduated super-tax for 
great manufacturing corporations has 
been rejected and repudiated by the Cab- 
inet and his party in Congress. Public 
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confidence in his judgment and ability 
has been shaken. His usefulness as the 
President’s representative at the head of 
a great department has been impaired. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States should be a man of better judg- 
ment and greater strength of character. 


Hurry, Worry and Bustle 


Finding the model baby in the New 
York tenements is not as encouraging as 
it might be to our high-bred stock. It 
at least assures us that some of the ele- 
ments now being absorbed into the re- 
public are bringing with them a meas- 
ure of unexhausted power. New condi- 
tions are bringing this power into prac- 
tical use, and we find in our schools as 
well as in our factories a wonderful 
strength displayed by Russian Jews and 
other classes, that we had not counted 
upon as leaders in the coming civiliza- 
tion. It certainly is a marvel that we 
find in these undeveloped classes chil- 
dren that are ideally perfect from the 
physical standpoint, with the door open 
for intellectual work of the highest 
order. What kind of thinking and hop- 
ing has been going on in the cradle of 
these immigrants? 

Then again the scientists from Cornell 
tell us that our boasted classes are very 
far from being physical models. Out of 
a roll of over thirteen hundred students, 
nearly twelve hundred are found to have 
curved spines, over nine hundred to have 
unequal shoulder hights, over four hun- 
dred to have defective eyesight, and 
nearly four hundred to have chronic 
throat troubles. These boys and girls are 
largely out of our healthiest families, 
and fairly stand for the physical as well 
as mental evolution, of the American 
stock. Why they manifest very little 
heart trouble or tuberculosis is mainly 
a matter of curiosity, unless the conclu- 
sion is a fair one that our higher classes 
are rapidly abolishing the worst curses 
of an intemperate civilization. Are 
hurry, worry and bustle possibly ex- 
hausting themselves? The prospect of a 
generous slackening in the drive of in- 
dustrialism may be expected. Some of 
our ablest prophets have been telling us 
* to look for a “slowing up” in all direc- 
tions. 
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However this may be, we have this 
entry for our investigations and calcula- 
tions, that the raw and unworked stocks 
that are being absorbed by the states 
may be expected to develop a great deal 
more than we had looked for in the 
eugenics struggle, and at the same time 
there is a prospect of our sloughing off 
some of the worst hindrances to health. 
We have found our model babies in the 
least model surroundings; while our 
collegians seem to be _ prospectively 
stronger and more efficient men and 
women. 


Squaring the Family Circle 


“Square the number vf your children 
under twelve years of age and multiply 
by thirty; the result will be the number 
of francs the Government will pay you 
every year.” This is the offer to be made 
to the mothers of France if the project 
proposed by Emile Borel is adopted. It is 
cne of many jngenious schemes now 
brought forward to check the impending 
depopulation of France due to the declin- 
ing birth rate. Whatever the evils 
brought upon that country by the 
preaching and practice of the Neo- 
Malthusian cult, it has had one good 
result. It has taught the French people 
the value of mothers and children. They 
are ready to consider seriously even such 
a proposal as this, which would impose a 
burden of $200,000,000 a year on an 
already overtaxed government. If the 
necessary funds are raised by loan it 
could be gradually repaid in twenty to 
sixty years during the working life of 
the children raised under the bounty 
system, the taxes being levied upon bach- 
elors and small families. 

Whether such legislation would have 
much effect in raising the birth rate is 
doubtful. But however small, it would 
still be a help in the right direction. The 
mother of five would receive an annual 
subvention of 750 francs, that is twenty- 
five times as much as the mother of 
one. A pretty small sum, but. still 
$150 a year would be very welcome even 
in this country to many a mother with 
five small children. The scheme has the 
advantage over the birth bounty of Eng- 
land and Australia in that it rewards the 
rearing of children and relieves in part 
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the increased burden of large families. 
In this country the Government, so 
far from trying to relieve the burden, 
joins with the economic and social forces 
in the promotion of celibacy. The new in- 
come tax law of which we are so proud 
handicaps marriage and rewards divorce. 
Suppose a man and a woman, each re- 
ceiving from property or profession an 
income of $3000 a year, fall in love with 
each other and marry. Immediately the 
Government imposes a tax upon them as 
the penalty for such conduct, with the 
proviso, however, that if at any time 
they should repent and separate they 
would be relieved of the tax. Telephone 
girls and schoolma’ams are discharged if 
they get married. Young men in the 
military and naval academies and uni- 
versities are expelled if they get mar- 
ried. 

Preference is given by many employ- 
ers to men without families. Women 
with encumbrances are wanted nowhere. 
Large families are banished from rural 
school districts because they increase 
taxes. Respectable apartment houses in 
the city evict their tenants if a child is 
born on the premises. It is no longer 
cheaper to marry than to live singly, and 
children, once an asset, have now become 
a liability. With all this pressure against 
marriage and parenthood it will not be 
long before the United States finds itself 
in the condition of France. 


An Attempt at a Utopia 


The story of the Doukhobors as told 
in this issue by the head of the Canadian 
branch of the sect has a pathetic interest 
as a courageous but doubtless futile ef- 
fort to hold the certain ideals of conduct 
in opposition to the spirit of the times. 
Whether we call them the ideals of the 
past or of the future, they are certainly 
not those of the present. Yet they are 
not ignoble ideals, however chimerical 
we may deem them. Many men have 
longed for such a state of society as the 
Doukhobors would establish. Some have 
striven for it and sacrificed much. It has 
attracted such diverse minds as Rous- 
seau and Emerson, Kropotkin and Wil- 
liam Morris. Tolstoy’s last great novel, 
Resurrection, was written to get money 
for the emigration of the Doukhobors 
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to a land where they might have free- 


-dom to worship God according to the 


dictates of their own conscience. 

The simplicity of life and low cost of 
living; the freedom from ecclesiastical 
and political machinery; the abstention 
from war and litigation; the pure de- 
mocracy; the equality of the sexes; the 
agricultural autonomy, each form pro- 
ducing whatever is needed by the fam- 
ily; the eradication of the root of all 
evil, money; the abolition of alcohol; the 
elimination of creeds and iconolatry; the 
spontaneous religious service with no set 
time, place or ministrants; the spirit of 
coéperation and hospitality: some, at 
least, of these aims and customs must 
appeal to every one of‘us. But, however 
much we may see to admire in this pro-. 
gram we cannot see any chance of its 
success. The tide of the times is running 
against it with all its strength. A move- 
ment like the Doukhobors’ is merely the 
countercurrent of an eddy. Capitalism 
and socialism, ostensibly opposed, yet 
pull together in the direction of the 
closer integration of society and the sub- 
ordination of the individual. The school- 
master and the sanitarian are daily be- 
coming more powerful. The Protestant 
sects, some of them starting about where 
the Doukhobors stand, are all moving in 
the opposite direction and we have High 
Church Congregationalists, Ritualistic 
Baptists and Prayer-book Presbyterians. 
The community, expanded from the Rus- 
sian mir, now embraces the whole nation. 

Accepting Mr. Veregin’s articles as 
“The Truth About the Doukhobors,” tho 
presumably it is only his half of the 
truth, we can see even from what he 
says that there are serious weaknesses in 
the community which must lead to its dis- 
solution or at least fundamental changes 
in its form. It must be admitted that 
ecclesiastical authority and doctrinal 
standards have their evils, but on the 
other hand they tend to prevent such 
spontaneous outbursts of fanaticism as 
that which led men, women and children 
to take off their clothes and start off 
across the prairies in search of Christ. It 
is not true to say that “a marriage con- 
tract concerns no one but the two parties 
interested.” There is nothing else in 
which society as a whole is so much con- 
cerned as marriage and none therefore 
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in which it has a better right to inter- 
fere. With the brick works and the jam 
factory the Doukhobors leave agriculture 
and enter the field of commerce and 
manufacture and soon will be in the 
midst of the industrial revolution which 
has made a new world out of Europe and 
America. 

The chief fault of the Doukhobors is 
that their policy is too largely negative; 
too much occupied with avoidance, elim- 
ination and renunciation. To escape from 
the evils of civilization they would flee 
civilization itself. There is in their 
scheme of life little room for science, 
literature or art. It is of course possible 
to dodge the dangers of the city by tak- 
ing to the country and to avoid the com- 
plications and oppressiveness of modern 
life by a return to more primitive man- 
ner of living. But we believe that the 
way out of our present difficulties will be 
found by going thru them, not around 
them. The solution to the problems that 
perplex us is most likely to be discovered 
in the thick of the conflict, in the midst 
of sky-scrapers and factories, in the 
cities where noise, hurry, disease, vice, 
luxury and poverty are most appalling. 
Some of us would, after all, rather live 
in New York City than in Arcadia. 


Heredity and Culpability 


To all readers who are interested in 
the eugenics problem, and to all students 
of defect, vice, crime, discipline and pun- 
ishment, we commend Dr. C. B. Daven- 
port’s article on “Heredity, Culpability, 
Praiseworthiness, Punishment and Re- 
ward,” in The Popular Science Monthly 
for July. It is the clearest and most in- 
forming presentation of these subjects 
from an up-to-date biological viewpoint 
that we have seen. 

The human race as a whole comprises 
not only those grand varieties, the color- 
races, but also, within these great di- 
visions, innumerable lesser varieties or 
elementary biotypes. A biotype may 
originate anywhere, at any time, in an 
individual variation from the common- 
place, if that variation is transmitted to 
offspring and then perpetuated according 
to the Mendelian law. Among biotypes 
that are now under observation in 
America are a deaf mute stock in eastern 
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Massachusetts; a nearly pure strain of 
feeble mindedness, including much epi- 
lepsy and migrane, in an isolated valley 
of Berkshire County, Massachusetts; a 
stock in southern California that is not 
resistent to tuberculosis and bronchitis; 
and such stocks of distinguisht men as 
the Dwight-Edwards-Woolsey complex 
of scholars in New England, and the 
Hull-Foote group of sea captains and 
naval officers of Connecticut. There is no 
reason to doubt that any one of these 
or other biotypes would persist as stub- 
bornly as the negro pigmentation or the 
kinky hair of ‘the African, but for the 
cross breeding that is continually going 
on. When a blue-eyed Irish girl marries 
a man of the Mediterranean type their 
children are all brown eyed. The poten- 
tial blue-eyed biotype is brought to an 
end by hybridization. In like manner, 
says Dr. Davenport, “when a great color 
artist marries a woman who belongs to 
a non-artistic family the children may 
not belong to the artistic biotype.” 

There is no dearth of men and women 
more or less educated, who never let evi- 
dence interfere with their convictions. 
To such products of our easy-going “cul- 
ture” it is useless to offer the proof that 
education and opportunity cannot pro- 
duce exceptional ability or the sterling 
qualities of character. The open minded, 
however, will find their faith in the 
magic of opportunity severely shaken by 
the facts that Dr. Davenport brings for- 
ward, and that other investigators in 
this field are day by day accumulating. 
The kernel of which was never more 
neatly presented than it is by Dr. Daven- 
port in a single sentence, when he says: 
“A year in a Berlin conservatory of 
music would be a great opportunity for 
some people; but not for me.” 

If now it is practically certain that 
the biologists are going to prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt that character and 
ability, on the one hand, defect and lack 
of inhibitory power, on the other hand, 
are as strictly facts of heredity, rather 
than of training, as brown eyes are, it is 
plain that moralists, disciplinarians and 
lawmakers will have to revise their no- 
tions of “culpability” and their methods 
of dealing with the vicious and the 
criminal. 

Dr. Davenport carefully avoids the 
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blunder that some writers on heredity 
have made, of ignoring the factors of 
environment and training. Neither en- 
vironment nor training can produce, in 
the sense of originating, human quali- 
ties, good or bad. But it is environment 
that determines whether given qualities, 
when born into the world, shall perish by 
starvation or conflict, or shall survive 
and perpetuate themselves in following 
generations. And discipline can surround 
qualities by influences that strengthen 
them and thereby increase their survival 
chances. 

Accordingly, our theories of moral re- 
sponsibility become little more than in- 
genious hair splittings over the mean- 
ings of words. There is a sense in which 
men are not responsible for what they 
do because they had nothing to say about 
the biological “determiners” that com- 
bined in their make-ups, any moré than 
they had a choice whether or not to be 
born. There is a sense in which all men 
are responsible for what they do, inas- 
much as each of us is a behavior center 
from which consequences proceed that 
affect our fellow members of society. 

The discussion of responsibility, there- 
fore, however interesting to the meta- 
physician, is unprofitable to the practical 
reformer. The question for him is: How 
can ability and good behavior be in- 
creased in the community? How can de- 
fect and disastrous behavior be dimin- 
ished? The good sense of Dr. Daven- 
port’s answer to this question will be 
recognized and approved. Should offend- 
ers, because they are products of heredi- 
ty and therefore not culpable, go about 
freely, doing mischief? Certainly not. If 
in any given case it appears probable 
that there are undeveloped “inhibitors” 
in the nervous system, the state should 
supply the training that may develop 
them. If, on the other hand, there is 
nothing to develop, the unfortunate and 
intolerable individual should either be 
permanently segregated from _ society, 
his life being made as useful and as hap- 
py as possible, or he should be entirely 
cut off. In any case, he should not be 
permitted to reproduce his defects. 

Perhaps it will be a long time before 
a majority will see this problem as Dr. 
Davenport sees it, but the drift of intel- 
ligent conclusion will pretty certainly be 
his way. 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY 9 


Enoch Approves of the Oriental 
University 


“Pernicious carelessness in copying 
one from another, without thoroly in- 
vestigating, is characteristic of Amer- 
ican journalism; but the dependence of 
the wrongly named THE INDEPENDENT, 
in its article on ‘Sham Universities,’ 
April 10, 1913, is about the limit.” Thus 
does The Oriental University Bulletin 
chide us. 

True, we have had to depend on mere 
evidence hitherto, but in the future 
American journalism will not be so ham- 
pered. The Bulletin publishes a sugges- 
tion, which the authorities “expect to 
follow,” that the “University” grant the 
degree of B.Sc.R.—Bachelor of the 
Science of Revelation! Suys the propo- 
nent: “The thoughts came to me. I was 
myself not even thinking.” 

This thoughtless innovation and other 
original plans of the Oriental University 
have received the approval of no less an 
authority than “the great metatron 
Enoch,” “the ancient saint of the Old 
Testament” who, it appears, foretold in 
verse the Dayton flood. As an antedilu- 
vian prophet Enoch would naturally keep 
his weather eye out for such catastro- 
phes. 

Those interested in the latest develop- 
ments of our American free-for-all and 
go-as-you-please system of higher edu- 
cation cannot afford to neglect the Bul- 
letin, register and catalog of Oriental 
University, 1919 Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington, D. C. We hope by this hand- 
some notice we have atoned for our 
former criticism of this enterprising in- 
stitution. 


George Borrow 


The hundred and tenth anniversary 
of George Borrow’s birth at Dumpling 
Green, near East Dereham, England, is 
seized by loyal Borrovians as the occa- 
sion for dedicating a permanent memo- 
rial to the “Walking Lord of Gipsy Lore” 
in nearby Norwich. The memorial is to 
be opened to the public on July 5. It is, 
very appropriately, the quaint little 
house where Borrow dwelt at Norwich 
with his parents; the “old house” which 
even so early as 1849 George’s mother 
feared would fall about her head, 
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Borrow is one of those minor names 
in English literature which have for 
some readers a fascination far deeper 
than that possest by a score of greater 
writers. Sir Thomas Browne, Sterne, 
Blake, and later Stevenson and Pater, 
are others of these little great masters. 
Americans have bought steamship pas- 
sage to Europe and spent a year in Spain 
for no better reason than that Borrow 
was once a Bible colporteur, and record- 
ed his travels in the Peninsula in a book 
full of spirit and color. A strange per- 
sonality, his; and if one doesn’t know 
this from Lavengro and The Bible in 
Spain, the fact may be learned from 
either of the volumes publisht within 
the last year: his Letters and the New 
Life signed by Herbert Jenkins. Augus- 
tine Birrell tells the secret of the ro- 
mantic spell, in so far as a spell can be 
explained, when he records that he 
would as lief read a chapter of the 
Bible in Spain as he would Gil Blas: 
“Nay, I would positively give the pref- 
erence to Don Jorge. Nobody can sit 
down to read Borrow’s book without as 
completely forgetting himself as if he 
were a boy in the forest with Gurth and 
Wamba.” Borrow was a true Englishman 
not only in his wanderings, but in his 
love of physical prowess and the great 
out of doors. Like Byron, like the dram- 
atists Tristan Bernard and Maeterlinck 
in our own generation, he thrilled to the 
fierce joy of boxing. And as one of that 
long line of literary tramps which in- 
cludes Casanova and Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, Joaquin Miller and Josiah Flynt, 
Borrow sang: 

A song from a vagabond’s heart and brain, 
Refreshing and sweet as the roving rain 
That chants to the thirsty earth. 
It required no effort for him to tramp, 
and to fraternize with fellow-trampers— 
British gipsies or Spanish beggars. He 
was not a tramping littérateur, such as 
Arthur Symons or the late Professor 
Wykoff, and there was in him none of 
the sour individualism of Thoreau; he 
was a poet in whose veins thrilled the 
spirit of Romany, if not the very blood. 

Borrow’s contrasts and contradictions 
appeal to the imagination. Like the 
strange hybrid Lafcadio Hearn he de- 
lighted in exotic and obscure books; and 
perhaps he was almost as much an ama- 
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teur in his philology as Hearn was in 
his researches into folk-music. Quite as 
the Irish playwright Synge (whose pun- 
gent, tingling style has been likened 
to Borrow’s), he happily combined 
with his linguistic talents and curiosities 
an unaffected capacity for fellowship 
with the humblest, most ignorant of 
peasants. He loved beer and bruisers as 
sincerely as he loved the Bible. He had 
the gift of camaraderie, just as Walt 
Whitman had it, and that fact shines out 
thru the perfect sincerity and in all the 
crispness of his style—a style as dis- 
tinctive of the man writing it as Mayor 
Gaynor’s letters are characteristic of our 
medern Manhattan philosopher. Borrow 
is one of the minor classics who will still 
be read with zest when some of the more 
ambitious classics lie dusty on the shelf. 


‘Madame Dieulafoy’s Plea 


for a Career 


Madame Dieulafoy is designated a 
French feminist, a word more useful 
than attractive. She asks that women 
have their accepted place in the French 
army. She does not ask that they be 
given muskets, and be put where they 
can shoot and be shot at, but that women 
be enrolled as soldiers, and put in placez 
where they can relieve men for the firing 
line who are now doing clerical duty. 
fhe tells us that France employs 155,880 
women in the various ministries, in- 
cluding those of war and the navy, and 
the number could be well increased, with 
new duties attached. 

Yet is it not a travesty on peace and 
war that the French Government should 
be considering this proposition to make 
soldiers of war out of the queens of 
peace? Is not war near its term when it 
proposes to call women to the field in 
other capacities than as angels of mercy 
to care for the wounded and dying? 

Madame Dieulafoy is a brave woman 
to make such a proposition. She was a 
brave woman in her youth. When her 
husband was sent, nearly thirty years 
ago, to explore the antiquities of old Per- 
sia, at Susa, with him in trousers she 
rode astride, and two handsome quarto 
volumes gave the fruits of their studies, 
one by her and the other by her husband. 
One who had the fortune to follow them 
along their route would have seen at 
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Palmyra, where an earthquake had lev- 
eled the walls of the great temple of 
Osiris, the names of the Dieulafoys in 
great white paint on the prostrate lines 
of the stones of which the temple had 
been built. Such is the French love of 
glory. And why should not women share 
the blare and glory of war? No more 
Boadicea? No more Penthesilea? No 
more Britomart? 
Where is the antique glory now become 
That whylome wont in wemen to ap- 
peare? 
Where be the brave atchievements doen by 
some? 
Where be the batteilles, where the shield 
and speare, y 
And all the conquests which them high 
did reare, 
That matter made for famous poets’ verse 
And boastful men so oft abasht to heare? 
Beene they all dead, and laide in dolefull 
herse? 
Or doen they only sleepe, and shall againe 
reherse? 
If they be dead, then woe is me therefore, 
But if they sleepe, O let them soone 
awake. 


In Brief 


In Argentina, where there are almost 
unlimited pampas for the grazing of cattle, 
and where the raising of beef is a chief 
industry, there is a law forbidding the 
killing of calves. The reverse is the rule 
over all our Eastern states. In the old days 
every locality raised all the beef it needed. 
The heifers were saved, as we still save 
them, for milk, and the bull calves were 
raised for work oxen. When oxen and cows 
grew old, they were fattened for beef. Now 
we keep no oxen and the bull-calves are 
all killed for veal, which is comparatively 
abundant from local sources, while for 
beef we have had to depend on the great 
Western ranges, which are now being 
broken up, so that the supply of beef cattle 
is seriously reduced, coincident with an in- 
creased demand, and a consequent great 
increase in the price of beef. It can’t well 
be helped, until we learn to raise cattle 
again for beef, particularly in the South, 
where farmers can afford to do it with 
profit, according to the Agricultural De- 
partment. 


There is no particular lesson to be got 
out of the fact that a son of Dr. Francis 
L. Patton, lately president of Princeton 
Seminary, has joined the Catholic Church. 
Such changes occur frequently, and for 
various reasons. No more do we care to put 
too much weight on the fact that seven of 
the Paulist Fathers have within a few 
years left that order. When Dr. Patton’s 
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son, and a number of men connected with 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary in this 
city, lately joined the Catholic Church it 
represented one drift of thought that af- 
fects certain minds that want authority. 
The case of the Anglican Caldey monks 
who went to the Catholic Church, and the 
passage, years before, of the son of Arch- 
bishop Benson to Rome, represent the same 
tendency. The other tendency away from 
authority to liberty, is represented by the 
withdrawal of the seven Paulist Fathers, 
and of not a few other priests in this coun- 
try and in Europe, a number of them even 
Jesuits. 


In the subway last week we caught sight 
of this headline on the front page of a New 
York newspaper, “World Record for Whisk 
Broom.” We did not have a chance to get 
the details, for the man over whose shoulder 
we were reading turned the page at this 
point, but we must express our approbation 
of this new form of sport. Evidently house- 
maids are nowadays holding international 
competitions in their peculiar craft as 
farmer boys do in corn-husking, miners in 
rock-drilling and cowboys in steer-roping. 
How much more worthy and profitable an, 
ambition for a young woman to excel the 
world in wielding the whisk broom than the 
tennis racket! 


Ten years ago, in 1903, 466 persons were 
killed in celebrating Independence Day. 
Last year the death list was but forty-one. 
In very large measure the minor social © 
revolution which has produced the “sane 
Fourth” has been due to persistent effort 
by the magazines and newspapers—and not 
the more weighty of our contemporaries at 
that. The results are encouraging, for they 
suggest that however unsuccessful the press 
may be in guiding public opinion on great 
questions, there is a field in which very 
genuine improvement of manners and cus- 
toms is possible thru journalistic leadership. 


This much is certain, that it is a dan- 
gerous rule which makes promotion in the 
army and navy depend mechanically on the 
flight of years. To be sure, such a rule 
prevents favoritism, but favoritism is a 
fault which the President ought not to be 
suspected of. It appears only right that the 
President should question the rule, and 
should claim his authority under the Con- 
stitution to make such appointments and 
promotions as seem to him wise, under ex- 
ception of a general rule. 


“Smoking allowed on the last four rows 
of pews.” We haven’t seen this notice in 
any church yet, but we fear that we shall 
before many years. 





The Higher Politics 


By David Starr Jordan 


[President Jordan has contributed to THe IN»EPENDENT many important articles on the peace 
movement and developing democracy, most recently Concerning Sea Power, July 6, 1911; Unrest 
and Progress, August 8, 1912; A Dream of Invasion, November 14, 1912; and The Impossible War, 
February 27, 1913. Among his books, The Unseen Empire, which treats the problem of war from 
the viewpoint here indicated, was reviewed September 26, 1912.—EpiTor.] 


The “higher politics” of the day, the 
politics of international relations, seems 
to lie mainly outside the realm of morals. 
It runs on all fours with the ape and the 
tiger. The moral law would be fatal to its 
success. 

In its main function, its interest lies 
in helping to place capital of individuals 
in foreign lands, where by threat or 
persuasion it shall be made to yield 
better returns than investments at home. 

Whether the investment be in railways, 
forests, plantations, tobacco-monopolies, 
armament, war loans or war debt, the 
motive remains the same, private exploit- 
ation at the public cost. It means the 
profit for the individual, the risk for the 
nation. The chancelleries of Europe are 
the agents under the cloak of whose dig- 
nity the schemes are carried thru. In 
some cases it may be said with large 
truthfulness, the foreign office of the na- 
tion is the firm name under which its ex- 
ploiters and loan agents carry on their 
_own business. To lift the cloak would 
give the world a new idea of imperialism 
and its accessories. It might even bring 
about a revulsion which for a time would 
shake the strongholds of privilege. 

Referring to motives in the Balkan 
War, Prof. Francis Delaisi, of Paris, 
says: 

“The French public which does not 
read the details has an impression of the 
actual crisis which is singularly inexact. 
It imagines a France neutral, disinter- 
ested, preoccupied with the soothing of 
passions, with moderation of demands, 
and with the safeguarding of peace.” 

Delaisi goes on to show that there was, 
instead, a very active France inside of 
France, a France behind the scenes 
busily turning the crisis to its own finan- 
cial advantage, a France which in the 
period of destruction of life and property 
called war was playing a large and care- 
fully adjusted part. 

The debt of Turkey, for example, is 
mainly held by French people repre- 
sented by French banks. The Balkan 
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allies were armed with French guns and 
supported by loans received from Paris. 
These in turn control the details of their 
financial affairs. The French Banque 
Ottomane at Constantinople is a “sort of 
gigantic siphon which draws forth 
millions of the savings of Europe and 
pours them out on the Golden Horn. By 
its operations, $200,000,000 of Turkish 
bonds have been placed in Europe, two- 
thirds of this amount in France. But 
such a bank does not stop with borrow- 
ings. It secures the best concessions of 
mines, railways, quays, ports and enter- 
prises of all sorts. Turkey is a land natu- 
rally rich and ill-exploited. The tempta- 
tion is great to say to the Sultan, always 
short of money: ‘Grant us these conces- 
sions; if not, no loans.’ ” 

- Thus French capital, according to De- 
laisi, controls most of the railways of 
Turkey, the Salonika - Constantinople 
road, the Smyrna-Cassaba road, the road 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and from 
Damascus to Hameah. It has the monop- 
oly of the sale of tobacco thruout Turkey. 
It owns the quays of Constantinople, the 
port of Salonika, the mines of Heracleus 
and of Balia-Karandin, the water system 
of Constantinople, the gas and lighting 
systems of many cities, and a host of 
minor enterprises, the dividends, in most 
cases, guaranteed by the state. Turkey 
has thus become a tool for foreign ex- 
ploitations of its properties and of its 
people—this over and above all its own 
exactions. With the fortunes of war, 
which affect the people but not their ex- 
ploiters, relations with these companies 
will pass over to the Balkan allies. The 
disappearance of sovereignty is not al- 
lowed to cancel debts. It is a triumph of 
diplomacy that “the Sick Man of 
Europe” is at last allowed to die, and 
this without discommoding his internal 
parasites, for whose sake he had been 
kept alive for the thirty-five years since 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

But France does not stand alone in 
these relations. The Banque de l’Orient 
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looks after the exploiting interests of 
Austria. The Deutsche Bank in Constan- 
tinople has furnished its part of the 
loans which have kept up the Sultan’s 
“eternal deficit,” receiving in return-not 
only the usury always demanded of dere- 
lict nations, but orders for Krupp arms, 
for rails, tramways, and the variety 
of concessions which marks the success- 
ful “dollar diplomacy” of a great. foreign 
office. The National Bank of Turkey of 
Sir Ernest Cassel has been founded to 
care for British “interests” in this 
process of disintegration. 

Most important of all the great con- 
cessions over which the Powers are 
wrangling is the great Bagdad Railway, 
from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf. 
The nations have come to diplomatic 
“blows” over this; nothing more, for a 
great war would spoil everything. Sooner 
or later, no doubt, this concession will 
receive its due adjustment. By all the 
laws of audacity, the end should be that 
Turkey in Asia should become a German 
Egypt. There might be worse misfor- 
tune, for Turks as well as for their sub- 
ject races. 

Meanwhile the Balkan War went on as 
a side issue, with its patriotism, its hor- 
rors and its sacrifices. The final result 
lies with the agents of the various con- 
flicting interests. 

Usually desired ends are reached with- 
cut war, or, as in Morocco, by a war of 
such low intensity that the world hears 
little of it. The inside motive of the war 
in Tripoli seems to lie with the Banca di 
Roma and its real estate investments. 

Norman Angell imagines an English- 
man watching the coronation procession 
of soldiers of all races, and saying: 

I own India, Africa and the Antipodes, 
the islands of the tropic seas, the snows of 
the north, the jungles of far continents, 
and I am starving for a crust of bread. I 
rule all the black millions from which these 
legions have been drawn. My word is law 


in half a world, and a negro savage turned 


from me in disgust when I cringed before 
him for alms. 


The reason for this is plain. Imperial 
England is not the Englishman’s nation. 
Those who rule the sea and those who 
pay the taxes are not on speaking terms 
with each other. It is the many that bear 
the burdens. It is the few who gather the 
rewards so profusely strewn on “the 
steep road of high empire.” 


The governments of the world take the 
risks of imperialism. The great trading, 
mining and exploiting corporations re- 
ceive the gains. In almost every large 
transaction of any government, there is 
this constant source of confusion. What 
the nation expends should be balanced by 
what the nation receives. It is not 
enough to estimate “our outgoes” on the 
one hand and “our receipts” on the other 
when the outgoes are drains on the pub- 
lic funds and the receipts are private 
gains. This fallacy of administration 
may be found on every hand in connec- 
tion with almost every item of public 
expenditure. Public expenditure turned 
to private gain is the very essence of 
privilege, and privilege wherever found 
is the betrayer of justice, the antithesis 
of democracy. Wherever privilege exists 
it violates the principle of equality be- 
fore the law. 

The British navy among other things 
is supposed to safeguard the Indian 
trade. The actual profits of this trade 
cannot much exceed the part of naval ex- 
penditure engaged in insuring it. 

But this cost is paid by the British 
people, while the profits of trade accrue 
to just those few among all British citi- 
zens who are least likely to divide with 
the people at large, who have made great 
fortunes possible. 

The enrichment of a few at the public 
cost is, in brief, the purpose and the 
result of governmental promotion of out- 
side interests. Such exploitation finds its 
comfortable environment in militarism, 
in aristocracy, in a great armament, in 
protection, in subsidies, in largess to the 
poor as a substitute for justice, in the 
limitation of war to commercial spolia- 
tion, in armed peace with “a sword in 
one hand and a withered olive branch in 
the other.” It is not averse to arbitra- 
poor as a substitute for justice, in the 
tion, nor to a mitigation of the evils of 
war, using war menace at times as one 
of its tools of trade. 

Such exploitation is opposed to the 
spirit of democracy. Equality before the 
law, equal access to opportunity, the ab- 
sence of privilege, and an even justice 
between men and interests are essen- 
tials of democracy. 

There is no wrong in exploitation as 
such. There is no reason why the people 
of the earth should not utilize its re- 
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sources. The evil lies in the use of the 
national authority as a tool for private 
gains. This evil is intensified in propor- 
tion as private intrusion is backed up 
by armed force. 

A “six power loan” represents not 
merely so much borrowed money, a dan- 
gerous factor in itself. It opens a way 
for competing private interests to con- 
trol, not for its good, the affairs of a 
struggling nation. The “sphere of influ- 
ence” works double injury: on the in- 
truding nation, made a catspaw for pri- 
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vate gain, and on the nation exploited, in 
which the sovereignty of its own people 
is endangered. 

The spirit of exploitation contends 
against democracy just as vigorously in 
our republic as in the states of Europe, 
but with this difference: our internal 
trade vastly exceeds in importance all 
foreign exploitation, and our people still 
hold the whip hand. “For after all, this 
is the people’s country,” and, as in earlier 
days, “America means opportunity.” 

Stanford University. 


Making Money Out of Photography 


How the Amateur May Pay His Way During Vacation 


By A. E. 


Almost every one has a hobby and 
everybody wants a vacation, but altho 
many combine the two for pleasure, few 
consider the possibility of deriving a 
profit from the combination. But prac- 
tically any hobby may be made to pro- 
duce some sort of a revenue. 

In the first place, when a sport is of 
sufficient interest to be dignified as a 
hobby, it is implied that the owner has 
devoted a certain amount of time to it 
and that his familiarity with it is such 
that he can do more with it than can the 
average person. Then as soon as he can 
turn out work better than the average, 
there follows a demand for his product 
from those not so proficient, or from the 
public at large. 

Without exceeding the limits of a sim- 
ple equipment, the amateur photographer 
may practise at-home portraiture, simple 
commercial work, illustration, picnic pho- 
tography, and a thousand and one other 
variations of the art. This more general 
field, however, is open all the year round; 
to crowd the greatest earning power into 
the small measure of a summer vacation 
requires specialization. 

Such opportunities are limited to a cer- 
tain extent by the timidity of those unac- 
customed to entering into the public eye, 
yet a great deal may be done by those 
who wish to avoid any apparent connec- 
tion with the enterprise. Take the ques- 
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tion of postal cards, for example; every- 
body buys them, and yet, which of the 
smaller resorts offers an adequate selec- 
tion? Even when the field is apparently 
well covered, the local dealer usually has 
no objections to adding a few more sub- 
jects to his stock. It is not wise to at- 
tempt the sale of photographic prints 
made on the prepared postals, as these 
must be sold for at least 5 cents each in 
order to give the dealer his commission 
and leave a profit for you. There are, 
however, numbers of reliable concerns 
who will print postal cards from amateur 
negatives, in colors if desired, at the rate 
of $12.50 per thousand; this allows you 
to place them with the dealer to be sold 
at the standard price of two for 5 cents, 
leaving both parties a satisfactory profit. 

In selecting the viewpoint for postal 
card views, the probable market must be 
considered; that is, photographs may be 
made of “pretty” bits of scenery for 
general sale, or a special effort may be 
made to cater to the hotel and resort 
trade. It is easy to ascertain whether the 
hotels and boarding houses about the 
neighborhood in which you spend your 
vacation are supplied with postals illus- 
trating their various attractions; if not, 
a good view of buildings or grounds 
should find a ready sale. The manager is 
usually glad to place such cards on view, 
in the office or at the cigar counter, as an 
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advertising proposition. An exceptionally 
good negative may be sold outright to 
him at a good. figure. 

An additional venture along similar 
lines may be made by mounting a series 
of local views in an album, to be placed 
on sale in the same manner. This class of 
work is to cater to the higher class of 
trade, and prints should be made in the 
regular manner for such mounting; the 
superiority of such prints over the com- 
mercial reproduction will appeal to this 
class and a higher price may be obtained. 
If one is at all adept in the simple process 
of coloring photographs, the value of the 
book may be increased. It is unnecessary 
to buy the prepared albums; in fact, a 
booklet made of loose leaves of a suit- 
ably colored cover paper bound together 
at the edges with ribbon or cord of a 
harmonious tint is cheaper and far more 
attractive. If the prints are made on 
double weight paper and mounted by 
gumming only the upper edge, while 
the thin mounting paper is plate-sunk 
around them, or a border added by a thin 
line of gold, the appearance is most artis- 
tic. Or the prints may be made upon 
sheets of double weight paper the same 
size as the pages of the book, the prints 
being made with a tinted border by the 
well known process, plate marked, and 
the sheets used to form the pages by 
fastening them together with ribbon or 
with cord, as above described. It is 
almost needless to say that the photogra- 
pher’s best efforts only must be used; 
prices for expert workmanship must be 
charged, and the customer is entitled to 
exactly what he pays for. 

Endless variations of this plan will 
occur to the reader, and work of this kind 
has the advantage that the photographer 
is not brought into notoriety; after the 
cards or booklets are placed with the 
hotel or dealer, the amateur’s connection 
with them ceases, except collecting a due 
portion of the returns. Even this may be 
obviated if it can be arranged to sell the 
product outright to the dealer, instead of 
placing it with him on a commission 
basis. On the commission plan, however, 
the returns are not completed with any 
one season. 

Should you feel that your work as a 
photographer is entitled to as‘much re- 
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spect as that of any other practitioner, 
and that you are as much entitled to 
solicit business, the field of vacation pho- 
tography widens enormously. For exam- 
ple, you will find that every resort has a 
form of press agent in the shape of a 
local correspondent for the city papers; 


IDYLEASE 
Prints for guests, $4.00. Prints for owner, $1.50. 


Enlargement for owner, $1.50. Real Estate Section 
of city paper, $1.00. Total, $8.00. 

he is usually glad to secure not only 
attractive local views, but photographs 
of special events, such as Fourth of July 
celebrations, canoe and swimming races, 
and so on, while a print showing a large 
catch in the hands of some successful 
fisherman will be eagerly snapped up. If 
you fail to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with him, it is well to remember 
that the outdoor magazines will buy such 
prints, particularly if actompanied by 
well written, concise text; they demand 
a bright, snappy image and prefer:a 
print of good size made on a glossy paper 
and ferrotyped. 

So far we have spoken only of the sale 
of photographs to what we may call “im- 
personal” markets. If the amateur is able 
to conquer his timidity, he can go much 
farther and with a corresponding profit. 
There is an innate desire to be photo- 
graphed lying more or less dormant 
within all of us, and we therefore fall 
easy victims to any one bearing a 
camera, particularly when the usually 
distressing studio equipment is missing. 
Thus the owner of a small, inoffensive- 
looking pocket camera is often able to 
earn more about a vacation resort than 
would a professional under the same con- 
ditions. Such a one finds a paying field in 
the photography of individuals and of 
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groups, altho the latter is apt to’ prove 
the greater money maker. Picnics, excur- 
sions, straw rides and all the numerous 
outings which the resorts offer are fish 
for his net; he should make but few 
negatives, showing as many persons as 
possible in each, and he should take his 
orders for prints on the spot; if he de- 
lays this important part of the work 
until the expedition has returned and the 
enthusiasm died away, he will receive not 
more than one-quarter of the reward 
which the alternate course would insure. 
It is best to secure a definite order, 
so that there may be no misunder- 
standing: The exaction of such a 
promise requires less tact than the collec- 
tion of the money in advance, and will be 
found as satisfactory. 

The owners of attractive Jbungalow3 
are also fruitful objects for the lens of 
the amateur. It is well to ask the permis- 
sion of such owners to photograph their 
property, taking the name and address, 
“in order that a print may be sent as a 
return for the courtesy.” When the print 
is sent, enclose a note stating that you 
are prepared to furnish duplicates at a 
certain price for each—you take the 


chance of wasting a plate and print, but 
my experience has been that such a 
course almost invariably results in a sub- 
stantial order. If you are expert in en- 
larging, as most amateurs are when the 
use of the cheap daylight boxes makes 
the work almost as simple as ordinary 
printing, it is not a bad idea to send an 
enlargement of one of the bungalows in 
a group to the owner. The members of 
such “colonies” are rather intimate, and 
you may be sure that your work will be 
shown to a number of interested persons, 
advertising you and bringing in orders 
for the large prints—for which a much 
higher price may be asked. In this class 
of work the selection of a viewpoint 
which will bring out the attractive quali- 
ties of the subject is important. 

These schemes, and many others, may 
be applied during a short vacation by 
any amateur to whom the pride of earn- 
ing an honest dollar and the enjoyment 
of an earned vacation are more impor- 
tant than the desire to appear as those 
who toil not. At any rate, we have de- 
cided that harnessing a hobby is not only 
good sport, but equally good business. 

Honesdale, Pa. 








A THREE POUNDER 


| 
| Prints to subjects, $2.50. Magazine Illustration, $5.00. Goocuneasent of city paper, 
$1.00. Use in Hotel Folder, $3.00.. Total, $11.5 
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Our Author Diplomats. 


A Literary President Names Literary Ambassadors 
By Warren Barton Blake 


When President Wilson nominated 
Walter H. Page to be Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s the country general- 
ly applauded the choice of an uncommon- 
ly well-equipt man for an uncommonly 
distinguisht post. The Hearst papers, 
however, cried out, 
in malicious pro- 
test: “But Page is 
Wilson’s publish- 
er!” Since then 
the President has 
made other diplo- 
matic nominations, 
and the most con- 
spicuous of them 
go, if not to other 
of the President’s 
publishers (for 
the Ambassador 
to England is not 
so fortunate as to 
have publisht Con- 
gressional Govern- 
ment, or A His- 
tory of the Amer- 
ican People) at 
least to  fellow- 
men of letters. To 
Italy, Woodrow 
Wilson would send 
Thomas Nelson 
Page, and Henry van Dyke to the 
Netherlands. Meredith Nicholson was 
the President’s choice for Minister to 
Portugal, but the Senators objected 
that Mr. Nicholson is not so good 
a Democrat as he is a story-teller, and 
in the circumstances Mr. Nicholson 
has asked that the nomination be re- 
called. In the light of these appoint- 
ments, consummated or projected, at 
least one newspaper of national pre- 
tensions makes comment as stupid as 
was Mr. Hearst’s attack upon the 
choice of Walter H. Page for Eng- 
land. The cartoonist of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger shows us a cap and gown, 
goggles, quill, and can marked “midnight 
oil”; his cross-hatched depiction of all 
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From a cartoon by oe Philadelphia Public England is a na- 


this paraphernalia he labels: “Ambassa- 
dorial Qualifications, 1913.” 

Alas, poor Public Ledger. That journal 
can know nothing of the men just named 
to lie abroad for their country. Cer- 
tainly the thought that Marse Tom of 
Ole Virginia and 
Chan and Red 
Rock is to be asso- 
ciated with mid- 
night oil is quite 
unthinkable. For 
Henry Van Dyke, 
preacher of God’s 
out of doors, to be 
laughed down .as a 
bookworm is equal- 
ly ridiculous. And 
as for Meredith 
Nicholson, author 
of The House of a 
Thousand Candles 
—hbut it is too ab- 
surd! 

These authors 
need no introduc- 
tion. Two of them 
are no_ longer 
young men. The 
Ambassador to 


tive of North Car- 
olina; the new Minister to Italy, tho his 
name is the same, is a Virginian; his 
romances of pleasant days “befo’ de 
wah” have delighted two generations of 
fiction readers. Mr. Page has written 
also on the negro problem, somewhat 
from the old-time aristocrat’s stand- 
point; he has burst into verse, too; 
tho his verse is less generally familiar 
than his fiction. One of his poems, 


“America: Greeting,” is worth hunting 


up in the volume called The Coast of 
Bohemia: 


I have journeyed the spacious world over, 
And here to thy sapphire wide gate, 
America, I thy True Lover 
Return now, exalted, elate, 
As an heir who returns to recover 
His forefathers’ lofty estate. 


17 
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The poetry is not a supreme achieve- 
ment, but the note of patriotism is un- 
mistakable: 

I greet thee: thy purple, large reaches, 
From the snow-mantled, spire-pointed pine, 
To thy golden, long, low-lying beaches, 
Awash with thy tropical brine, 

And thine infinite bosom that teaches 

How God hath made Freedom divine. 
No, the poetry is not a supreme achieve- 
ment—tho it compares more than fa- 
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you ask my ¢redentials as Ambassador?” 
Dr. Van Dyke asked his Paris audience. 
“A family residence of 250 years in 
America, whither my ancestors came 
from Holland in 1652; a working life of 
thirty years which has taken me among 
all sorts and conditions of men, in ‘al- 
most all the states of the Union from 
Maine to Florida and from New York 
to Califcrnia; a nersenal acquaintancs 





BOOKMAKERS NOT BOOKWORMS 
Henry Van Dyke, on the left, is named for Minister to Holland. Thomas Nelson Page, our new Ambassador 
to Italy, is in the center. On the right is Meredith Nicholson, whose nomination to be Minister to Porivgal 
was withdrawn by the President at Mr. Nicholson’s request. 


vorably with Dr. Van Dyke’s stanzas 
commencing, “’Tis fine to see the Old 
World, and travel up and down ys 
The essential point is, these American 
authors whom President Wilson has 
named as our diplomatic representatives 
are the best of Americans. There is no 
danger of any of them becoming “Euro- 
peanized” by their foreign service. One 
of them, at least, has been inoculated 
against that danger by his earlier for- 
eign residence. 

I refer to Dr. Van Dyke. Henry Van 
Dyke spent a year at the University of 
Berlin after he had completed his train- 
ing at Princeton—whither he was to 
return as professor of English literature. 
Moreover, it is only four years since he 
represented his country in Paris as ex- 
change-lecturer at the Sorbonne. “Do 


with all the Presidents except one since 
Lincoln; a friendship with many woods- 
men, hunters and fishermen in the for- 
ests where I spend the summers; an en- 
tire independence of any kind of polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical or academic partizan- 
ship, and some familiarity with Amer- 
ican literature, its origins and its his- 
torical relations—these are all the claims 
that I can make to your attention.”* 
And they would seem to be excellent titles 
to a ministry as our representative in 
Holland—the land of his own ancestors. 
Dr. Mabie, whose literary public is much 
the same as Dr. Van Dyke’s, has most 
sympathetically characterized the poet- 
preacher-teacher-fisherman as a person 
“conspicuously free from the scholar’s 


‘The Spirit of America. By Henry Van Dyke. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1910. Pp. xiii-xiv. 
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timidity” in an age “when academic 
ideals press heavily on many highly 
trained men, and, in many cases, hinder 
free expression of individuality.” The 
joy in subtlety and analysis which is one 
sign of mental culture nowadays is not 
for Van Dyke, Dr. Mabie continues; “the 
passion for the complex has never caught 
him unawares.” Better than all this, in 
Dr. Mabie’s opinion, are the facts that 
our next minister to Holland “has cast 
a fly over the surface of many streams” 
—exploring the old world and the new 
with open heart and sensitive spirit. 
Moreover, Dr. Van Dyke must be a born 
diplomat, or he could never have kept-on 
speaking terms with both sides in the 
bitter Wilson-West controversy which 
split Princeton in two over the question 
of the graduate school site and the prin- 
ciples involved. 

It is unfortunate that the Hoosier 
Senators frowned upon the youngest of 
President Wilson’s literary nominees, 
for he would have represented more than 
America, merely; he would have stood 
for the Indiana school. Meredith Nich- 
olson was born at Crawfordsville, in the 
state made famous by George Ade and 
Booth Tarkington, forty-seven years ago. 
In his own words, he has “dallied awhile” 
at the law, given ten years to Indianap- 
olis journalism, written book reviews, 
short stories, and an essay in history 
“which, from the publisher’s reports, no 
one but my neighbor and my neighbor’s 
wife ever read.”? But all this was before 
the best sellers flowed from his pen— 
never more than one a year, he solemnly 
protests. Mr. Nicholson’s account of him- 
self is worth reading at first hand. Per- 
haps it throws little light on the literary 
diplomacy (which supersedes the “dol- 
lar diplomacy” of Messrs. Taft and 
Knox), but it is entertaining reading: 

My frugal output of poems had pleased 
no one half so much as myself; and having 
reached years of discretion I carefully an- 
alyzed samples of the ore that remained in 
my bins, decided that I had exhausted my 
poetical vein, and thereupon turned rather 
soberly to the field of fiction. 

Mr. Nicholson’s confession was publisht 
anonymously at first, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, where appeared also his in- 





*Apparently Mr. Nicholson refers to The Hoosiers. 


“See Dr. C. E. Hesselgrave’s rejoinder, ‘The Fail- 
of Smith,” in THe INDEPENDENT for May 29, 
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quiry Should Smith go to Church?*; more 
recently these and other essays have — 
been collected under the title A Provin- 
cial American. Mr. Nicholson is by no 
means ashamed of having written best 
sellers. He rather glories in quarter-of- 
a-million sales—his translations “into 
French, Italian, German, Danish, Swed- 
ish and Norwegian.” He has written 
“frankly to entertain”; congratulates 
himself that some of his pages are “not 
without their grace”; is pleased (like a 
red, white and blue American) “that 
there is nothing prurient or morbid in 
any of them.” I doubt not that, had he 
been appointed, Mr. Nicholson would 
have had the satisfaction of conning a 
Portuguese translation, too, of his di- 
verting fiction. 

There are other literary appointments 
to our diplomatic service, actual or ru- 
mored. Maurice F. Egan, poet and chron- 
icler of St. Francis, is a Republican hold- 
over at Copenhagen. It has been said that 
President Wilson intends him for 
Vienna; which Would be a tactful choice, 
since Dr. Egan is a Catholic, and Vienna 
the most Catholic court in Europe. And 
President Schurman, of Cornell, sent tc 
Greece as our Minister by President 
Taft, has not yet been recalled. 

A pleasant tradition is revived in the 
naming of bookmen to our embassies and 
ministries. At one and the same time 
Lowell the poet-essayist, Lothrop the 
historian, White the educator, and Bige- 
low the publicist, represented the United 
States abroad; while Bret Harte and 
W. D. Howells held consular posts at 
Glasgow and Venice. If these names be 
compared with those of the newer-com- 
ers to the latters’ disadvantage, let us 
recall the lines written by John Kendrick 
Bangs and contributed to the Critic. A 
litterateur named Swift had somewhat 
violently deplored the degeneracy of fic- 
tion. Said Mr. Bangs: 

On the Novel’s Decay 
There’s but little to say. 

The art of great writing’s a gift. 
The fault is not ours, 


But that of the Powers 
That made us and Benjamin Swift. 


So instead of the ra 
And the buffet and slap 

With which the “profession” is scored, 
It would pay this harsh critic, 
Of views so mephitic, 

To send his complaints to the Lord. 











Revolution 


By Mary White Ovington 


One night the tempest came, and swiftly flung 
The loom o’er which the wretched mother hung— 
Helpless to check her baby’s whimperings— 
Into the gulf of unremembered things. 

It broke dull labor’s rack 

That stretches, till they crack, 

The nerves of youth, and makes of age 

A blind and crippled pilgrimage. 

With driving hail it battered down 

The fetid alleys of the town; 

And with a crash, swept far and wide 

The walls that hid the country-side. 
It struck the idler, bowed upon thé earth, 
The master, and the slave that gave him birth. 
And its swift lightning, flash by flash, betrayed 
The scarred and ugly homes that ignorance had made. 


The morning sun climbed up the sapphire sky 
To view a nation freed from anarchy. 
Fair order ruled, for man no more might hold 
His fellow man by chain of hoarded gold. 
And, oh, the beauty there! 
A springtime everywhere! 
The dimpled baby warm with play; 
The kneeling mother, proudly gay; 
The clear-eyed children, generous, kind; 
The laborer of steady mind; 
Like autumn’s harvest time, the men 
Aglow at three-score years and ten. 
Here was the city beautiful, the state 
Built in one brotherhood incorporate. 
For unto each came life’s most precious thing: 
The chance for free, entire, harmonious, blossoming. 


Lord, when we, too, shall see upon the sky 
Signs of thy awful tempest drawing nigh, 
Let us not crouch, but face the wind, nor fail 
Boldly to greet the lightning and the hail. 

What if it take our meat— 

Thy bread of life is sweet. 

What if it dash to earth our home— 

Brave hearts may learn in joy to roam. 

What if at last it strike our state— 

May we with trust commensurate 

Endure the havoc and the strife, 

The heralds of a People’s life! 
And if, dear Christ, it call upon the child 
Close at our side,—heed not our moaning wild! 
Strike our detaining hand, and let brave youth 
Rush with the tempest on to battle for the truth. 


srooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Truth About the Doukhobors 


Their Leader Describes and Defends This Curious Community 
By Peter Veregin 


{The struggle of this little band of non-conformists to maintain their peculiar form of in- 
dividualistic communism in the midst of a civilization whose trend is strongly in the opposite 
direction has a double interest, sociological and religious. The Doukhobors, like other peculiar peo- 
ples who have come to America to obtain freedom and isolation, are finding out that the solvent 
action of a democracy is more disintegrating than the oppression of an autocracy. For the ideals of 
the sect as set forth here by its leader we may have sympathy, but there is little hope at present 
of their prevailing or even long surviving when the pressure of the spirit of the times is forcing 


The Doukhobors are regarded as a 
fanatic sect of Russian peasants, whose 
religion is a mixture of Utopianism and 
Tolstoy’s teachings of Christianity. But 
the fact is, they have a history of nearly 
two hundred years—full of persecution, 
tragedies and martyrdom. Persecuted in 
Russia for their refusal to serve in the 
army, they left the country in 1898, and 
emigrated to Canada. They settled in 
Saskatchewan, amid very unfavorable 
surroundings. Having no money, they 
arrived at a bad time of the year, for the 
winter lay just in front of them. Lack- 
ing horses and teams, the women hauled 
the plow and scattered the seed, while 
their husbands and sons went out to 
work on railway construction to earn a 
few dollars. 

Much has been said of the fact that 
the women undertook such unwomanly 
labor, and the circumstance has been 
commented upon to their disadvantage; 
but in justice to them it should be re- 
membered that they only did it in the 
early days of their settlement, at a time 
when starvation stared them in the face 
and there were no other means available 
for cultivating the land, and ensuring 
food for the next season. 

Another circumstance which has done 
much to bring the Doukhobors into dis- 
repute and to create a wrong impression 
about them, was the unfortunate “pil- 
grimage” near Yorkton, in 1899. On this 
occasion several hundred Doukhobors 
were induced by a fanatic to abandon 
their homes and marched out across the 
snowy prairies on a religious pilgrimage 
in quest of Christ. It was a. purely fanat- 
ieal proceeding, indulged in by a very 
small number and condemned by the vast 
majority of the community. 

By this time the Canadian government 
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had begun to be afraid that there might 
be serious trouble with the Doukhobors. 
Consequently negotiations were opened 
with the Russian government to liberate 
me from my exile in Siberia before the 
expiration of my term of imprisonment. 
I was liberated and arrived in Canada in 
1900, and at once assumed the control of 
the community, at that time about 7000 
souls. From this time on there were no 
further troubles of the kind. The Douk- 
hobors settled seriously to the business 
of farming; they built houses, made 
their own furniture, poured all their 
wealth as fast as it accumulated into the 
community treasury, and became pros- 
perous and contented. 

Suddenly a cloud appeared on the hori- 
zon. Public opinion thruout Canada had 
been aroused by our peculiar practices, 
and clearly indicated disapproval of our 
exemption from military service and the 
persistent refusal of the members of our 
colonies to become naturalized British 
subjects. We had always maintained that 
we would not become naturalized—that 
we would not become the citizens of any 
country, but remain citizens of the 
world. 

Mr. Frank Oliver, the new Minister of 
the Interior who had succeeded Mr. Sif- 
ton, plainly told me that the Doukhobors 
would have to become naturalized. We 
refused. Meanwhile, to-add to the compli- 
cation, there had been a lot of trouble 
about homestead entries. I had entered 
for a large number en bloc. The gov- 
ernment insisted that individual entries 
should be made, as required by the Do- 
minion land laws. The upshot was that 
after a long and acrimonious dispute a 
land commissioner was appointed, all en- 
tries were cancelled, and all Doukhobors 
who refused to become British subjects 
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were deprived of their homestead, but 
were allowed to settle on fifteen acres of 
land for each member of a family. 

Then came a split in the community. 
Some members of the colony accepted the 
offer of the government, made individual 
entries and became naturalized British 
subjects. From this moment on I deter- 
mined to move the community to some 
other province where conditions would be 
more favorable for continuing the com- 
munistic life and less subject to the dis- 
integrating influences which had now be- 
gun to operate in Saskatchewan. All this 
happened about five years ago. A year 
and half later I had secured by private 
purchase my first land holdings in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and moved the first instal- 
ments, two thousand of the members. 

Of the eight thousand inhabitants of 
Saskatchewan, five thousand and seven 
hundred moved to British Columbia. The 
rest will follow shortly. As evidence of 
the material wealth accumulated by the 
Doukhobors during their residence in 
Saskatchewan, it may be stated that the 
balance sheet of the community, dated 
August 13, 1912, shows total assets of 
$332,300. The valuation does not include 
property owned by the individual villag- 
ers themselves. The Central Fund is ad- 
ministered under my direction and the 
management of Mihail Kazakoff for the 
benefit of the whole community and real- 
ly represents the community property. 
The village property, following the Rus- 
sian system, belongs to each individual 
village, and is managed by a village-com- 
mittee. Each adult man in the village 
contributes an annual levy of $200 to the 
Central Fund; from this Fund all Com- 
munity lands have been paid and by its 
means the exodus of the members into 
British Columbia and the establishment 
in their new homes was financed. The 
cost of the transportation and re-settling 
was about $200,000. 

I had purchased a total of 14,407 acres 
at a cost of $646,017 in British Columbia 
on the banks of the Columbia River and 
establisht there four large settlements 
at Brilliant, Glade, Pass Creek and 
Grand Forks. In addition to land clear- 
ings and cultivation, water works and 
electric light systems have been estab- 
lished at Brilliant, saw mills have been 
erected on all the settlements, a very suc- 
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cessful brickworks plant is in operation 
at Grand Forks, while a jam factory is 
establisht at Nelson. | 

In spite of all the material success oi 
the new colonies, a new conflict arose 
with the government. In migrating to 
British Columbia, we assumed that the 
government would not disturb us any 
more with their different regulations, 
since we declined swearing allegiance on 
the strength of the teaching of Christ. 
The officials here began to demand that 
we should send our children to the Eng- 
lish government schools, and register at 
the English offices our marriages, births 
and deaths. We declined the acceptance 
of these requirements and wrote a state- 
ment in explanation of our action as 
follows: 

We do not denounce such registrations 
and ordinances of the laws, but object to 
them because they are against the tradi- 
tions of our religion. Having not assumed 
allegiance, we therefore refuse to comply 
with the law that we have not sanctioned. 
We are not doing so because of some whims 
or caprices, but in accordance with our re- 
ligious views of the law of God. In the 
matter of rejecting the English government 
schools we reject this kind of education for 
several reasons. é 

First. The way school is taught to chil- 
dren of the present generation, with boy- 
scouting, military drill, etc., we consider 
this all the most pernicious and malicious 
invention of this age. The manner of com- 
mercial education of the youth renounces 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, who brought 
peace, love and equality to earth. But the 
commercial system of education emphasises 
the development of material interests, by 
ignoring the spiritual factors. Second. The 
education of your schools creates an insa- 
tiable greed for easy money and luxury. 
All the ardent advocates of the civilization 
of today are striving to acquire knowledge 
for their own gain, in order to have a soft 
time of it without doing a stroke of any- 
thing good and worth while. 

Concerning our declining to comply 
with the demands of registering all our 
births, marriages and deaths, we ex- 
plained that we fail to see any necessity 
of that. Altho of Russian birth we dwell 
in our community and consider ourselves 
the citizens of the entire globe and there- 
fore we cannot regard our residence in 
Canada as fixt for all ages. Today we 
happen to be here, after some time we 
may find ourselves in another country 
altogether. Thus also a marriage con- 
tract concerns no one but the two parties 
interested. 
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THE DOUKHOBORS 


THE OPEN AIR CHURCH ; 
A religious service of the Doukhobors led by the author. The cross shows Peter Veregin. 


This objection of ours was ignored by 
the Canadian government. People who 
refused to comply with the law were per- 
secuted like criminals, arrested, put in 
prison and tortured to death. In 1903 
Prokopf Pogoeff was tortured to death in 
the Brandon Insane Asylum for refusing 
to eat meat. He was starved to death. 
In 1904 Alexei Ponomareff was tortured 
to death in the prison of Prince Alberta 
by having hot meat-soups injected into 
his stomach. He died during one of 
these operations with heart-rending 
cries and prayers for mercy. In the 
same manner and in the same prison 
Alexei Ozeroff was tortured to death in 
1911. Of the six men put in the cold 
room at the prison of Winnipeg, Kuzma 
Novokshonoff and Vassily Makasaieff 
were tortured to death by being chained 
to the walls, hands and feet stretched 


stiff, and held in this position for three 


days in the midst of winter. Both were 
swollen up beyond recognition through 
the cold and expired in great suffering. 
Two of the others expired upon reaching 
their homes. Those are only a few ex- 
amples of the fact that a Doukhobor is 
not left in peace even in “free America.” 

The Doukhobors do not quarrel, fight 


‘ Orcommit any crime; they do not believe 


in violence, nor will they resort to it. 
They preach and practice the simple life. 
There is nothing to show that the stand- 
ard of morality is lowered by lack of 


laws, police and institutions in their 
community. As a whole, the Doukho- 
bors show great consideration for their 
women. In fact, equality of sexes has 
reached its highest. expression in their 
social life. 

The fact is that outsiders have often 
compared us with Quakers, Mennonites 
and various other American sects. But 
our religious principles and traditions 
are unlike those of any denomination or 
sect, because of the fact that we do not 
pretend to be any particular sect. We 
have no dogmas and never frequent.any 
churches. We do not worship images. 
We deem that all externalism in the work 
of salvation is utterly useless, and that 
the external church, owing to the lapse 
of true Christianity has become a dead 
institution. 

It is true, we have religious meetings, 
but we do not have for this purpose any 
specially appointed place, as we do not 
see any sanctity in locality. We do not 
fix even any special days for our meet- 
ings, deeming all days equal, and having 
no holy days. Any of the members may 
arrange a meeting at his house by invit- 
ing all his friends and neighbors. If the 
man who arranges a meeting at his 
house is poor and cannot provide foud 
for those who have assembled, he is sup- 
plied previously with the necessary pro- 
vision; for usuallv after those meetings 
supper is served for all. 
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During the meetings, one after an- 
other reads the Bible or recites the 
prayers he knows at heart. There. is 
nothing written or printed about the doc- 
trine of the Doukhobors, it being wholly 
a religion of tradition. The virtue most 
respected among the Doukhobors is mu- 
tual love. They have no personal prop- 
erty; but each regards his property as 
belonging to all. Hospitality is another 
prominent virtue among them, for they 
take nothing from travellers and visitors 
who stop at their colonies, neither for 
lodging nor food. 

There exist no punishments among the 
Doukhobors. As soon as any one thinks 
another has behaved improperly, he, ac- 
cording to the precise gospel injunction, 
reminds him that he is acting wrongly; 
if the one in fault will not listen to this, 
he is admonished in the presence of two 
or three other members; if he does not 
take heed of them, he is invited to ap- 
pear before the general assembly. 

The chief article in the Doukhobors’ 
profession of faith is the service and 
worship of God in spirit and in truth. 
They do not believe in the mere theory 
of goodness, but in the fact that conduct 
alone brings to man salvation. For this 
it is not only sufficient to understand the 
ways of God, but to follow them. The 
conception they have of Christ is based 
on the teaching of the Gospel. They ac- 
knowledge His coming in the flesh, His 
teaching and suffering in the spiritual 
sense, and affirm that all contained in the 
Gospel should be accomplished in our- 
selves. Thus Christ must in us be be- 
gotten, born, grow up, teach, suffer, die 
and rise again. Concerning baptism they 
say that it takes place when a man re- 
pents with a pure and willing heart and 
turns to God, and not to the world. 
There are no marriage rites or ceremo- 
nies; the mere consent of the two, and a 
promise to live together, is sufficient. 
Abstaining from marriage for the sake 
of any ideal is regarded amongst them 
as a high virtue. 

The foundation of the Doukhobor com- 
munism is not based on the economic but 
the spiritual factors, for which the in- 
dividual psychology is taken as the fun- 
damental issue of everything. The in- 
dividual is everything, institution is 
nothing. But the individual has to be in 
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as perfect communion with his spiritual! 
self as possible. Only by keeping the 
equilibrium between himself and the un:- 
verse, man obtains the highest happine:s 
and freedom. We are our own law- 
makers; our individual laws must be ‘n 








A TYPICAL FAMILY GROUP 
No race suicide among the Doukhobors. 


perfect harmony with the laws of nature 
and universe and not contradict them. 

The Doukhobors have banished the 
use of money from their colonies. Money 
has neither moral nor purchasing value 
within their community. Any sums re- 
ceived by individual members from out- 
side are turned into the communal treas- 
ury. There is no need for money among 
us, as food, clothing, and all necessities 
of life are free of charge for any mem- 
ber of the colony. Altho there is a com- 
mittee, which has the charge of selling 
and purchasing for the community, yet 
the real management of all the adminis- 
trative affairs is in hands of the people, 
with no machinery of government what- 
ever. The public affairs are discust and 
settled at the Public Forum, an assem- 
bly house with a capacity for more 
than two thousand people. The members 
of the committee perform their functions 
as long as they do their work well. 

The houses in our colonies are built so 
that each of them accommodates several 
families, but economically it forms one 
household. The women take turns at 
cooking, baking the bread and cleaning 
the house for all the inmates, as the men 
take turns at heating it, etc. As the 
Doukhobors are strict vegetarians, the 
meals are simple and consist of fruit, 
vegetables, dairy products and cereals, 
everything raised in the colonies them- 
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selves. Simplicity in life and manners is 
the leading character of the colonists. 
\lmost everything used in the colonies is 
nade by the members themselves. I am 
ertainly safe in making the statement 
hat the cost of living of a Doukhobor 
amily is the lowest in America. In spite 
f all that our men look hale and sturdy 
nd our women and children are pictures 
f blossoming health. Diseases and epi- 
emics, being such a danger in cities are 
nknown with us. We have no alcoholic 
rinks, no drug-stores, no doctors, no 
awyers and clergymen, yet we live a 
appy and energetic life, most of the 


time outdoors. This proves that we have 
solved the problem of a more perfect civ- 


lization than that of the city. 

The secret of this solution lies in the 
act of looking at the things and life 
rom the spiritual, but not from the ma- 
erial point of view. The fundamental 
Jea of our principles and laws is the 
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gospel of human love, which originates 
in the conscience of an individual and 
leads up to the conception of whole hu- 


manity and God. According to this all | 
living creatures are equal brethren for | 


one and the same life-essence manifests 
itself in every living being. This is the 
chief argument why we refuse to eat any 
meat. We extend this idea of equality also 
to government, and for this reason 
deny its superior authority, especially 
when it operates against the conscience 
of individuals. However, in all that does 


not infringe what we regard as the will | 


of God, we willingly comply with the 
law of a government. One of our lead- 
ing traits in practical life is the ten- 
dency to simplicity, frankness, honesty 
and industriousness. As we consider war 
a wholesale murder and wicked, we ab- 
solutely refuse to serve in the army or 
make use of any arms. 
Brilliant, British Columbia. 


What Prohibition Has Desc for Kansas 


By Charles M. Sheldon 


{The advantage of our Federal system of government is that every state is an experiment 
station and proposed reforms may be tried out on a small scale, say on a million or so, and the 
results watched by the rest. Prohibition was such an experiment when it was tried in Kansas a 
generation ago and the results have been such as to satisfy the people of that state and to induce 
many others to adopt the same policy. The Rev. Dr. Sheldon knows his state and his testimony 
as to conditions in Kansas is worthy of consideration.—EpIrTor. ] 


So many lies have been told about 
rohibition in Kansas that many good 
eople all over the country still believe 
he law is a failure. With persistent 
egularity the brewers’ publications as- 
ert that under prohibition more liquor 
3 consumed in Kansas than under high 
cense, and in the next breath they say 
hat if the fanatical prohibitionists con- 
inue to pass their laws the liquor busi- 
ess will soon be doomed. 

The Kansas prohibitory law has been 
part of our constitution now for over 
iirty-two years. After nearly a third 
f a century of this law the following 
lay honestly be stated as some perman- 
nt results: 

1. Ina great majority of the 105 coun- 
#8 of the state the prohibitory law is 
beyed and enforced as well as other 
ws. All laws are broken more or less 


in all the states. Murders are committed 
sometimes even in New York, but no one 
insists on criticizing the law against 
murder because murders continue. The 
prohibitory law has always been criti- 


cized because it does not absolutely stop | 


every legal sale of liquor. But why 
should the prohibitory law be expected 
to do more than any other law does? 
Based on the same principle as other 
laws it is fair to say that prohibition 
does prohibit in Kansas. This does not 
mean that you cannot get a drink in Kan- 


_sas or that there are no places where 


drink is sold, any more than it is impos- 
sible for a murder to occur in New York, 


but it does mean that the tama 


law is regarded as a part of the consti 


tution and accepted by the people gener-) 


ally as the settled policy of the state. 
2. After thirty-two years of prohibi- 
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tion in Kansas the liquor business ranks 
with crime and the man who engages in 
it is regarded as a criminal. 

There are no respectable brewers in 
Kansas. A “jointist” is in the same 


- elass as a horse thief or a burglar. The 
‘ young men and women of the state would 


no more plan to make liquor selling their 
occupation than they would plan to make 
a living by blowing open safes. 

3. As a result of prohibition in Kansas 
the habit of social drinking has fallen 
into disrepute. It is probably safe to say 
that among the 1,600,000 people in Kan- 
sas more men and women can be found 
who never touch intoxicating liquor than 
in any other spot on the globe. 

The use of liquor at receptions, pan- 
quets and festive occasions generally is 
very rare. Even political banquets are 
so closely watched that it is quite safe 
to say if any party in power in Kansas 
today should make a practice of putting 
even beer on its banquet tables that fact 
would be an issue big enough to vote the 
party out of power. 

4. Not only is the social use of liquor 
infrequent and unpopular but the use of 
liquor as a medicine is fast disappear- 
ing. I have questioned scores of young 
and successful doctors and learn that a 
great majority of them never prescribe 
liquor for any case whatever. Towns all 
over Kansas of two or three thousand 
people are common where not a drop of 
alcohol in any form could be found in 
case of sickness. The drug stores are 
not allowed to handle alcohol for any 
purpose, and as a result it is safe to say 
a healthier lot of people than the average 
Kansans could hardly be found any 
where on earth. 

5. The result of the prohibitory law 
has been so educational that practically 
every newspaper in the state is for the 
law and its enforcement. Of the more 
than eight hundred papers in the state I 
do not know of one that ever prints any 
liquor advertisements. During a recent 
editorial convention held in the state at 
which one hundred and fifty editors were 
present a resolution endorsing prohibi- 
tion and praising its results was passed 
by the editors without a dissenting vote. 
It must be said for the press of Kansas 
that it was largely responsible for the 
enactment of the law. The papers joined 
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hands with the churches and temperan:e 
organizations to create sentiment and 
form publie opinion. As a result of that 
stand taken thirty-two years ago Kansas 
has today a newspaper constituency edu- 
cated to understand the value of what 
was then won. 

6. The economic results of prohibition 
are sometimes cited first as being the 
most important. They are often de- 
manded by opponents of prohibition as if 
the whole principle depended on being 
able to prove a decrease in taxes or an 
increase in real estate values. Plenty of 
economic results of prohibition in Kan- 
sas can be shown to any one ewho asks 
for them. The largest per capita wealth 
is in Kansas today. Kansas contains more 
people who own their own homes than 
any other state in the Union. She has. the 
fewest paupers in proportion to her pop- 
ulation—and all that—but after all, th: 
greatest and most valuable result to the 
state, the greatest thing that prohibition 
has done for Kansas, is to establish the 
conviction with the young generation 
that the entire liquor business is an in- 
iquity and an evil without one redeem- 
ing quality, and that it is the business of 
civilized men and women to rub it off the 
map of the world. 

The enactment of the Webb Bill, regu- 
lating the shipment of liquor into pro- 
hibition states, has already proved the 
greatest help to local enforcement. The 
Mahin law, passed by the Kansas Legis- 
lature and based on the Webb Bill, has 
resulted in cutting freight shipments in 
some localities down to a minimum, so 
that instead of trying to run a joint, law 
breakers are now reduced to going to 
Kansas City with an empty suit case 
and bringing it back full of whiskey or 
beer. And when a saloon is reduced to 
the limits of a suit case by the rigor of 
a law, it will soon have no visible means 
of support. 

If any reader of THE INDEPENDENT is 
doubtful about conditions in Kansas and 
still thinks that prohibition does not pro- 
hibit, or that the law is not enforced, | 
will pay his hotel bills in Topeka for a 
week if after an honest investigation of, 
conditions in Topeka he is convinced that 
the law in the capital city of Kansas is, 3, 
failure. 


ye 
Topeka, Kansas. 











Our Farm on Piecrust Hill 
By Frank Farrington 


It was in the pages of one of the high 
priced fresh air magazines that Polly 
and I read that rebuilding and resusci- 
tating abandoned farms was rapidly dis- 
placing such other simple sports as golf, 
motoring, auction bridge and pinochle. 

On coated book paper, illustrated with 
half-page half-tones, it looked very good 
to us. The description made it plain that 
an experiment could be conducted for 
next to nothing if the experimenter were 
willing to work. While not exactly crazy 
about work, I always have worked, so 
that it did not seem as if work need to 
stand in the way of playing the game. 
As for Polly, she never had worked, so 
work did not frighten her, and she was 
well rested. 

It seems that the first rule in the book 
is “Buy, rent, borrow, steal or squat 
upon an abandoned farm.” 

We found that there ought to be a 
rule ahead of this one. It ought to be, 
“First, find an abandoned farm.” This 
we were unable to do, so we found a 
farm that suited us because it looked as 
if it ought to be abandoned and then we 
got the man upon it to abandon it, which 
he did cheerfully when he found that we 
were willing to-assume the mortgage. 

The mortgage was $3,000. The farm 

was $2,500. This made a perfectly safe 
‘arm to resuscitate, for there was every- 
hing to gain and nothing to lose. No- 
dy would foreclose the mortgage for 
ear of getting the farm. We did not 
ieed to invest any money in the land. 

The “Back to the Farm Talks” in our 

Jenatured Magazine had emphasized the 
mportance of a farm with a view. We 
udged that happiness upon an _aban- 
oned farm was largely conditional upon 
here being a good view of a mountain 
ra tree or some other outdoor object. 

‘his was a strong feature in helping us 

) decide upon the farm we took. There 

'as a view. It seemed, as we stood in 

‘ont of the house while considering its 

option, thai it was down hill in every 

fréetion. When we came to get our 
oods and chattels moved there, we 


found that it was up hill from every di- 
rection. 

We had no trouble in finding a team- 
ster who would agree to haul our furni- 
ture from the depot out into the country 
for us, but when we said “Piecrust Hill” 
each and everyone found that his team 
was engaged for weeks ahead. At last 
we found a man whose team we were 
sure could not be engaged for very far 
ahead, since it was obvious that they 
would not last that long. 

We asked him if he would like to know 
of a nice quiet place where he could bury 
his horses. He said, “If I was lookin’ for 
such a place, I’d take ’em up on Piecrust 
Hill.” 

Polly and I sat down and considered 
this matter of everybody being adverse 
to driving up on Piecrust Hill with a 
load. At last we reached the conclusion 
that we could not farm it even on an 
abandoned farm without a horse or two. 
We had expected to do light housekeep- 
ing, but we now decided that we might 
as well become real farmers. 

So I bought a horse and:a light lumber 
wagon of a man who seemed to be very 
honest. He said the horse was an old 
trotter and we might have to hold him 
down so that he wouldn’t injure himself 
on the hill road because of being so am- 
bitious. 

He showed me how to harness the ani- 
mal and we drove down to the railroad 
yard and put on a load of furniture. It is 
remarkable how little real furniture one 
can put on a small one-horse lumber 
wagon. But we got on a bed, a stove and 
some bedding and one chair. 

The ex-trotter seemed very peaceable 
and in fact before we started up the hill 
I had about made up my mind that 
whether he was ever trotter enough to 
merit the name or not, he certainly was 
old. But he was afraid of absolutely noth- 
ing and I subsequently found that the 
fact that he was blind had something to 
do with it because they say that a horse 
doesn’t get frightened at what he can’t 
see or hear—oh, yes, I forgot to say that 
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we found also that he was deaf. I never 
made any tests to ascertain whether he 
could smell or not. He could feel, I am 
certain, because if I hit him hard with 
the whip he would sometimes give a sort 
of start. 

We had a reasonably early start with 
our first load of furniture and I planned 
to return for a second load in the after- 
noon. However it must have been farther 
up to the top of Piecrust Hill than we 
realized, for it was the middle of the af- 
ternoon before we came in sight of the 
house. As I let down the bars at the en- 
trance to our estate—it seems that an 
abandoned farm becomes an estate when 
a man from town moves onto it—Polly 
drove thru, or at least she drove nearly 
thru. One rear wheel caught on the bar 
post and came off. Fortunately our horse 
did not run. 

The_stove slid out on the ground and 
in order to facilitate a rearrangement I 
took out the rest of the furniture. It was 
not more than two hundred yards to the 
house and I reasoned that if I could find 
an old wheelbarrow or cart around the 
barn it would be easier to get the things 
to the house on it than to wait to mend 
the wagon and get them into it. Two 
hundred yards is not far. 

The wheel that came off from the 
wagon was not broken, nor was the 
wagon. A nut came off, that was all. It 
was a simple matter to replace the wheel. 
but the nut being lost I had to hold it 
in place all the way to the barn with 
my hands, at the cost of some epidermis. 

I found a wheelbarrow but it had no 
wheel on it. The best I could do was to 
find an old mowing machine wheel which 
I managed to fasten to the wheelbarrow 
tho it made it necessary for me to 
hold the handles rather high in order 
_ to keep things from sliding off upon me, 
and Polly had to carry along beside me a 
good sized box to put under the legs 
when I let it down to rest. 

After moving to the house evervthing 
but the stove, I tried to load that and 
found that the man at the depot must 
have been much stronger than I had 
thought. We could not get that stove on 
the wheelbarrow at all. It was begin- 
ning to get dark so we decided that we 
would cook our supper on the stove right 
where it was. This we did and the pic- 
nic was quite unique. 
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In the morning after cooking break- 
fast down by the bar-gap I had an inspi- 
ration. I would take the stove apart an‘ 
move it piece by piece. As soon as it 
was cool enough I began to experiment. 
I found that it did not come apart to as 
great an extent as I had anticipated, but 
a large number of pieces did come oif 
and these I numbered, putting corre- 
sponding numbers on the place on the 
stove where they were to be replaced. | 
mention this to show that while not a 
practical farmer, perhaps, I still have 
many practical ideas. Polly particularly 
commended this method; in fact, I think 
she suggested it. 

Well, we managed to get the stove into 
the house and in position under the chim- 
ney. It was only then that I realized 
that something was needed to fill the gap 
between the stove and the chimney. We 
had no stovepipe. I had left our stovepipe 
at home, thinking that of course it was 
a part of the chimney and went with the 
house. The man who had abandoned our 
farm evidently had no such thought. 

With the stove set up we decided to go 
to town for another load of furniture. 
It was only then that I thought of our 
crippled wagon and feeding the horse. 
There seem to be a great many things 
to think of in running a farm. 

It did not take long to feed the horse, 
but it took a long time to find a nut to 
hold that wheel on, and it was noon be- 
fore we started. We made up our minds, 
however, that we would get dinner at the 
hotel in town even if we were a little late 
in getting it. 

In going down the hill there seemed 
to be something wrong. Our horse, whom 
I had named Rameses, could not nold the 
wagon back and it kept bumping on his 
heels. Finally I took a rail from a fence 
and put it through the two rear wheels 
so that Rameses had to pull all the way 
down, and we reached the main road in 
safety. There I met a farmer, a real 
farmer, and asked him why it was that 
Rameses could not hold the wagon back. 

He looked at Rameses and did not 
speak for some time because his face 
seemed to hurt him. Then he said, “Wal, 
he ain’t feelin’ over strong, I should sa;, 
and then you’ve got your harness on 
wrong side out.” 


He helped me to turn it right side out/ 


and I had another lesson in harnessing. 
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Since that I have done pretty well, 
tho I do sometimes forget to fasten 
all the buckles. 

We secured our dinner as we had 
planned and after getting some stovepipe 
and another load of furniture we started 
for home. On the way we were overtaken 
by a youngish man, a good walker by the 
way, who said that he was looking for 
work and understood that I had no hired 
man. I had not thought of that before. 
Of course one cannot run a farm with- 
out a hired man. I told this youngish 
man to get up onto the spare room bed 
and I would take him home and at least 
give him work for a few days while we 
were getting settled, and then we could 
arrange about the future if he seemed to 
be a good farm hand. He got on behind 
somewhere and he was there yet when 
we drove thru our bars without taking 
a wheel off. 

We asked him the next morning if he 
had ever kept chickens. Polly and I had 
noticed that most of the magazineg_that 
are backing this abandoned fa idea 
recommend keeping chickens, and we had 
chosen Rhode Island Reds as our brand 
because red was my favorite color and 
Polly’s family came from Rhode Island. 
He said that his father was the man who 
discovered the breed of Rhode Island 
Reds. In fact, I think he said that his 
father had found them wild in the for- 
ests of Rhode Island and had introduced 
them into captivity. 

I was for hunting up some chickens 
that morning, but Polly reminded me 
that there were several loads of furni- 
ture back yet and that the railroad man 
said we had only one more day to get 
the car emptied before they would begin 
to charge rent—he called it by some 
other name. That meant that the wagon 
must be repaired. The wheel was gone 
and there was no other old wheel around. 
The man who abandoned the farm had 
not abandoned much else. 

At last the hired man—I might as well 
admit now that his name was Leslie 
Windmill or so it sounded when he pro- 
nounced it, though I never felt sure 
about the last name—who was scouting 
around all the old outbuildings, discov- 
ered the remains of a hay-rake, a horse 
hay-rake. It had two good tho very large 
wheels. We took those wheels off and put 
them on the rear of the lumber wagon. 
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We found that we could not stay in the 
wagon going down the hill. It tilted too 
much. But I was sure that would be a 
great advantage coming back, and it was, 
after we got tothe hill, tho on the level 
road the furniture kept trying to get out 
on top of Rameses. 

While I was down on this trip I man- 
aged to inveigle another teamster into 
bringing up the rest of our goods. I was 
very anxious to get the farm work under 
way and I could do nothing until the 
house was settled. And, besides, there 
seemed to be some kind of a joke that 
made my trips to town draw large 
crowds to the depot. 

For two days we all worked in the 
house, and when we got the loose plaster 
nailed on and the cracks in the floor coev- 
ered with thin strips from the side of 
the barn, and old pans set under all the 
leaky spots in the roof, it was as com- 
fortable and homelike as anybody could 
ask. 

Polly seemed to think that we needed 
a cow even more than we needed the 
Rhode Island Reds. To her feminine 
mind a farm without a cow was not a 
farm, not even an abandoned farm. And © 
to tell the truth it did not seem right to 
be using what she called dilapidated milk 
while living on a farm. Then, too, she 
said she liked to have the cows around 
because they look so rural. 

So Leslie and I set out to find a cow 
and some chickens. 

Instead of going toward town we drove 
off in the other direction and we stopped 
at every farm house and asked if they 
had a cow or chickens for sale. 

Our visits were not very satisfactory. 
We found plenty of cows for sale. There 
were farrow cows and new milch cows 
and cows coming fresh in some future 
day or other, but nobody seemed to have 
just a plain red cow like mother used to 
milk. But at last we found a farmer 
who seemed to have what I wanted. He 
seemed to understand the situation bet- 
ter than the other farmers. He said he 
had been a storekeeper once and that he 
had made a good deal of money by hav- 
ing what people wanted. 

When he found out what kind of a cow 
I wanted he said he had just the one, 
and sure enough he did. Then he found 
out what kind of chickens I wanted and 
he said he had just what I wanted, so I 
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bought a cow for $95 and seven chickens 
for $7 and he let me have the lot, coop 
and all for an even $100, which was very 
decent of him, as I did not ask him to 
throw off anything. ; 

When we got home I found that Polly 
had been working all day on a chicken 
yard to keep the chickens in and when 
{ suggested that I didn’t see why they 
needed to be kept in any yard because 
there was nothing they could harm any- 
where, she burst into tears. Now, 
wasn’t that just like a woman? 

But we put the chickens into the yard, 
so nothing could get them. And we tried 
to milk the cow, but tho all three of us 
tried it, not a drop of milk could we get. 

I sent Leslie to the nearest neighbor’s 
to borrow his hired man to show us how 
to milk the cow. He came and he saw but 
he couldn’t get any more milk than we 
did. “Gosh!” said he, “‘she’s gone dry.” 

“What’s she gone dry for?” I asked. I 
didn’t suppose a cow was like a bottle or 
an oil well to get emptied and not fill 
right up again. 

“Why, she’s gone dry because they’ve 
. dried her up. Ain’t you never heard of a 
cow going dry before? You don’t seem to 
know much about the cow business.” 

I concluded that I’d better get a book 
and read up on cows. “All right,” I 
said. “I can cut her up into beefsteaks.” 

“Oh, you don’t need to do that,” said 
the man. “She wouldn’t make any beef 
that you could eat and I wouldn’t wonder 
if maybe she’d be a pretty fair cow.” 

I gave the man a dollar and thanked 
him and told Leslie to take the cow back 
the next day to the man. who sold it to 
us and get another one that would work 
better. 

All the next day Polly listened for the 
cackle of her chickens so that she could 
go out and gather the eggs. They didn’t 
seem to be very good cacklers and as 
far as we could find out they weren’t par- 
ticularly good at laying eggs. I had to 
admit that it was well to have them shut 
up so that if they did lay we could get 
the eggs before they spoiled. Leslie said 
that he thought they might not lay for 
a few days on account of possibly being 
homesick or disturbed by their journey. 

The man gave us another cow all right. 
She looked a little thin but I suppose it 


is hard work to give milk twice a day. 
Some man along the road told Leslie that 
she was a “bandbox,” or at least he 
asked him where he got the “bandbox.” 
To me she resembled almost anything 
more than she did a bandbox. But she 
gave milk, tho I must say that I think 
she skimmed it first. 

For some days we watched those 
chickens very carefully. Polly and I took 
turns sitting outside of the yard and if 
one of them had tried to sneak into the 
coop and lay an egg without our seeing 
it, it could not have “got away with it.” 

But there was no attempt to lay an 
egg either on the sly or in the nest or 
any other way or place. 

As we changed watch the last time I 
suggested to Polly that maybe the man 
had sold us hens that had gone dry. She 
said, “Do you know, I’ve been thinking 
of that myself. Why couldn’t we get that 
well informed hired man from down at 
the foot of the hill to come up and tell 
us.<igslie does not seem to know any 
more about it than I do.” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
bought another dollar’s worth of infor- 
mation from that real hired man, tho, to 
be sure, it didn’t cost me a dollar. | 
sent Leslie down to have the man come 
up. I wanted him to see the chickens in 
their native condition, rather than all 
harrowed up by being carried down to 
where he worked. 

As he came over by the chicken yard 
I said, “We’ve got another lot of dry 
stock. The same man who sold us the cow 
has sold us some dry chickens. What do 
you suppose we can do to make them 
lay?” 

The hired man, the real one, looked the 
chickens over carefully and began to 
laugh, altho I will say that he tried not 
to. 

“Well,” I asked, “what’s the matter? 
Are they just yearlings? Or are they 
farrow hens?” 

“No, they ain’t yearlings,” said he, 
“but they will be in six months if they 
live. They won’t ever be farrow hens, 
tho.” 

“Why not?” I demanded. 

“Because they’re young roosters,” he 
exploded with a great guffaw. 

Delhi, New York. 





Thrust the Ballot Upon Women 


By Alfred Hayes 


[We hear altogether too much nowadays of “If the women want the vote let ‘em have it.” 
In so far as this indicates confidence on the part of the men in the competence of women to decide 
such an important question it is commendable, but too often, wg fear, it betrays the feeling of an 
indulgent paterfamilias or husband who likes to be teased for things and to grant them as a 
favor, not as a right or as a duty. To this common attitude the following brief argument is a 
wholesome corrective. Professor Hayes is exceptionally competent to discuss the subject, since he 
is familiar with law and politics in both their theoretical and practical aspects. He practiced at 
the bar in New York City for nine years, taught law in Columbia for five and since 1907 has been 


professor of law in Cornell University.—Ep1rTor. ] 


“The duty of voting should not be 
thrust upon women until the majority of 


them desire it.” This argument has a - 


democratic sound and is often heard. 
Whether the majority of women now 
desire suffrage is not known. Many wom- 
en are opposed and many are indifferent. 
On the other hand, monster petitions 
presented for suffrage and great parades 
in its interest show a widespread de- 
mand among women of all classes and in 
all sections. 

A sort of official referendum to as- 
certain the views of women has been 
suggested. Such a vote would have 
no legal effect, but would be merely 
advisory. Whatever its result the de- 

cision would still rest with the men and 
’ they would still be unable to wash their 
hands of responsibility. What would be 
the relevancy of such information? 
Would it be of controlling weight? The 
fact of preponderant feminine desire 
would be a factor in so far as it showed 
that the right of franchise would be 
used and that its need was so obvious 
and imperative that the disenfranchised 
class, in spite of their political inexperi- 
ence, were clearly conscious of. it, and 
that unrest and irritation would result 
from its denial. 

But this factor would remain rela- 
tively insignificant and the heart of the 
problem still would be: (1) Do women 
need the suffrage for their development 
and the promotion of their interests? 
(2) Does society need the votes of 
women for its welfare? The test is not 
inclination but need. It is a strange no- 
tion of the ballot which classes it as an 
ornament to be put on or off as the 
women may desire. 

If not one woman asked for or even 
desired the ballot it would still be the 
duty of the responsible authorities, hold- 
ing the national destiny in their hands, 
to give the ballot if woman would be 
broadened and strengthened thereby and 


progress hastened by drawing on the 
great reservoir of capacity and moral 
power possest by hosts of noble women 
in the United States. 

Women need suffrage because of three 
great social changes: (1) The industrial 
revolution as a result of which many 


. millions of women no longer do their 


work in the home, but are breadwinners 
outside of it. (2) The feminist move- 
ment for the full development of woman. 
No longer content to minister solely to 
the comforts of man the woman of today 
realizes that she must have scope for 
the full development of her individual- 
ity. She as well as man can seek the 
highest education and a career. (3) The 
great increase of governmental activity. 
Unrestrained competition no longer de- 
termines conditions of labor. Individual 
freedom is curbed at every point in the 
interest of the social whole. At a great 
meeting sometime ago to promote state 
pensions for widows, the disadvantages 
of private charity were pointed out, so 
that even the field of philanthropy is 
assailed. 

Politics is not a trivial game. It is 
coequal with religion in dignity and im- 
portance. Religion quickens the will and 
fires the spirit. Politics furnishes the 
field for an organized effort to do good 
works. Religion gives motive power, pol- 
itics the opportunity for social service. 
It is almost as reasonable to deny to 
woman the right to share in religious 
activity as to forbid her to codperate 
with her fellows in a form of social effort 
where her spiritual vitality can be most 
effectively utilized. 

Will American men, better qualified 
than women, if experience means any- 
thing, to understand the importance of 
enfranchisement to any class, stand by 
idle, until women themselves, unaided, 
have decided this problem which puts to 
a hard test their political sagacity? 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Feeding the Public 


Municipal Supervision Makes It Possible for Producers to Supply Better 
Food More Economically to City Consumers 


By Laurence L. Driggs 


{Hon. Laurence L. Driggs, chairman of the Market Commission of the City Club of New 
York and ex-member of the New York City Market Commission, recommended a year ago the es- 
tablishment of municipal departments of markets in our American cities as a means of reducing 
the high cost of food. In its recent report for 1913 the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
advises Congress to provide a national Division of Markets as a means of checking the enormous 


economic waste in food production. In the following article Dr. 
of the “staff of life’ will reduce our high cost of living.—EDb1ToR.] 


About one hundred years ago Prus- 
sia’s great statesman, Baron von Stein, 
devised and set in operation thruout 
Germany a plan of food control by gov- 
ernment authorities. For the past cen- 
tury this thrifty people have been ex- 
perimenting with and improving that 
system, the public importance of which 
we in young America are just beginning 
to understand. 

The market officials of the various 
German cities meet periodically in con- 
gresses to discuss ways and means, to 
compare methods, to examine new theo- 
ries and to keep one market center in 
touch with another. The German idea is 
exprest thus: “Our citizens can do with- 
out a board of health or a fire depart- 
ment. They can even do without cloth- 
ing, but they must have food.” Public 
food is to them a community factor of 
the very first importance. 

The area of production about these 
market centers is as familiar to the mar- 
ket authorities as is the location of food 
merchants within the city boundary. 
The distant farm regions are considered 
as carefully as a farmer would consider 
his small garden patch. In this spot 
grows celery. It yields so much celery, 
beginning on this date and lasting until 
this date. The hay crop from this local- 
ity, we recommend, should go to Vienna 
instead of Berlin because of cheaper 
shipping rates. Potatoes come from this 
patch, corn from here, spinach from 
there, and so it goes. The total yield of 
the area is known and the time of plenty 
and the time of scarcity in each are 
accurately recorded. 

In short, the German market policy 
exhibits a comprehensive business grasp 
of the entire food problem by one re- 
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Driggs tells how scientific care 


sponsible man. He knows the yearly de- 
mand of his community and the yearly 
supply of food available from his own 
farming region, and where to secure 
best the balance of the needed supply. 

He teaches intensive farming to his 
producers, advises them as to the best 
seed, the best methods of fertilizing and 
care, and the best way to pack and ship, 
and maintains a firm and just super- 
vision over the transportation com- 
panies and city merchants. At the same 
time he protects the public from bad 
food by a rigid inspection of all the 
produce exhibited for sale. 

As a general provides food for his 
army, so does this department of mar- 
kets provide for the community. This is 
as much a municipal function as is the 
supply of water to the kitchen and bath- 
room. 

It is not necessary to describe the evils 
of the New York situation further than 
to say New York consumers could save, 
at a conservative estimate, fifty millions 
annually on their food bills. This enor- 
mous waste is due to the absence of any 
public market policy in this community. 
A corresponding economic loss to the 
public is found in practically every large 
city in America. This business of food 
distribution and marketing has grown 
up haphazardly and is entirely ignored 
by the government. 

New York of today is the greatest 
food market in the world. It attracts 
food for its five millions of citizens, its 
half million of hotel transients, its score 
or more of suburban towns, its hundreds 
of passenger steamships, railroad dining 
cars, government ships of war and adja- 
cent military stations. The selling price 
of this huge supply of food amounts to 
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over one thousand millions of dollars 
annually. The original buying price from 
the producer, however, is less than one- 
third of this sum. The remaining two- 
thirds represents waste, extravagance 
and necessary labor costs in bringing 
produce from the farmers’ fields to the 
consumers’ kitchen. An examination of 
the details of the route reveals the neces- 
sity for governmental supervision and a 
- scientific market policy. 

New York’s food once came from ad- 
jacent farms in wagons and was sold in 
the public markets by the producer to 
the housewife with her market basket 
on arm. Today not over two hundred 
farm wagons come to New York’s mar- 
kets, and these wagons dispose of their 
contents in bulk to the wholesale food 
merchant. The balance of the supply 
comes from New England, from the en- 
tire Atlantic seaboard, and, indeed, from 
every state in the Union—eighteen hun- 
dred carloads a day. 

Instead of buying from the producer’s 
wagon, the consumer in our large cities 
now receives his daily supply after it has 
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passed thru the hands of four, five and 
often six or more middlemen. Each man 
who handles the article adds to its cost 
his expenses and his profit. Monopolies 
are frequent; no public official is 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the public from these exorbitant 
and often unnecessary expenses. 
Scientific and intensive farming can 
nearly double the capacity output of 
most of our farms. There is small in- 
ducement to produce a greater output, 
however, when much of the present crop 
is wasted for want of a market. Great 
quantities of good food rot on the farm- 
er’s ground because the producer can 
find no market for it. At the same time 
we consumers in the city are paying 
exorbitant prices for this same produce. 
It is the market official’s business to ob- 
tain a large supply, for then the price 
will be cheap. Therefore he should aid 
the farmer by opening the avenues, 
guiding the transportation and reducing 
the shippers’ expenses so far as possible. 
In most of America’s large cities mar- 
ket buildings are provided; sometimes 











PUSH CARTS ON DELANCEY STREET, NEW YORK 
e markets, tho not pretty, are the most economical means of purveying food for the city poor. Properly 


regulated they would be of unquestioned value. 
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they are owned and rented by the 
municipality, as in Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, New Orleans and New 
York. Other cities do not deem it neces- 
sary to provide even this accommodation 
for the convenience of the public, and so 
private owners reap the financial reward 
and, to some extent, control the price of 
food in the community. In none of our 
cities do we find the careful govern- 
mental supervision considered so impor- 
tant in Europe. The price of food is left 
to the selfish manipulation of the whole- 
sale merchants, the commission mer- 
chants and the railroads. 


Today, therefore, the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington is endeavor- 
ing to persuade Congress to appropriate 
money enough to_establish a Division of 
Markets in that department.* They ask 
for $100,000 a year. Its function is to 
be similar to that of the German officials 
whose policy has so long proved a suc- 
cess. It is to be national in scope. Even- 
tually, it will have statistical informa- 
tion as to the gross annual products of 
our country and will assist in marketing 
those products to the best mutual advan- 
tages of producer and consumer. 


A municipal department of markets 
should be established in every market 
center to aid in bringing producer and 
consumer together. It should be respon- 
sible for every function pertaining to 
markets and should supervise the buy- 
ing and selling of all food. It should 
maintain a strict inspection of food and 
market stalls and condemn and destroy 
all food unfit for human consumption. 
Laxity in this particular is a menace in 
every community. It should get ac- 
quainted with the producers who supply 
its markets and aid them in shipping and 
selling their product. The bad commis- 
sion men and other fraudulent concerns 
should be singled out and punished. 
Daily price lists and market bulletins 
should be published by the department 
and accurate statistics kept of the food 
supply, its sources, kinds, conditions, 
volume, costs, period of great and small 
output, transportation, distribution to 





*Upon receipt of twenty-five cents the Department 
of Agriculture will send to any address its recent 
report by George K. Holmes on Systems of Market- 
ing Farm Produce. 
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the merchants, refrigeration, inspection 
and so forth. 

By its information bureau this depart- 
ment could advise the hotels and clubs 
and steamships where they could pur- 
chase their produce and vegetables direct 
from some responsible producer instead 
of having this produce pass thro several 
middlemen, with the attending charges 
and profits. 

By its auction bureau the proposed 
department of markets can provide a 
market for all the food now rotting on 
the ground. An oversupply means more 
nourishment for the poor man’s family 
for the same dollar, while by proper dis- 
tribution to selected markets the pro- 
ducer can always dispose of his crop. 
Moreover, the auction market enables the 
farmer to send all his produce direct to 
a responsible city official, where he will 
receive the market price without fear of 
fraud, and will pay one per cent for sale 
commissions - instead of ten to twenty 
per cent. This auction system has proved 
eminently successful in Lyons, France, 
in Paris, in Hamburg, in Berlin and var- 
ious other cities of Europe. Privately 
controlled auction sales are equally suc- 
cessful in the United States, as is evi- 
denced by the citrus fruits auction in 
New York and the hay auction system 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany in San Francisco. 

Auction sales should be conducted by 
department employees. One per cent com- 
mission on the produce sold brings in a 
very lucrative income to the municipal 
department. Most important of all, per- 
haps, the steady stream of food flowing 
thru the auction rooms renders impossi- 
ble private monopolies in food stuffs. 


Push cart markets should be encour- 


aged rather than supprest. The push 
carts in New York provide the most 
economical means of purveying food. 
They fill a demand of the poor of the 
city that can be met in no other. way. 
Segregate the push carts within definite 
market boundaries and supervise them 
strictly and the graft and nuisance that 
now makes them intolerable will end. 
Cooperation among producers of a 
certain locality has economic advantages 
in the shipping and selling in carload 
lots, and in the increased return from 
proper grading and packing of fruits 
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and vegetables. The successful develop- 
ment of this system will come under the 
care of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. ” 

Cooperative associations which con- 
sign their produce direct to the mu- 
nicipal auction rooms thus avoid the 
multiplicity of middlemen. Daily price 
lists issued by the various market cen- 
ters indicate to them the most profitable 
market. The cheapening of expenses to 
the producer naturally brings more pro- 


fit and saving to him. The cheapening 
of distribution in the cities and the addi- 
tional supply of produce drawn there by 
the auction system lower the cost to the 
consumer. Governmental control at both 
ends, with the watchful eye of competent 
authorities upon the entire route of the 
produce, will eliminate much waste and 
extortion and will make it possible to 
feed the public scientifically and effi- 
ciently. 
New York City. 








Lincoln’s Pew 


By Lyman Whitney Allen 


(President Lincoln’s pew was in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of Washington.) 


Within the historic church both eye and soul 
Perceived it. "Twas the pew where Lincoln sat— 
The only Lincoln God hath given to men— 

Olden among the modern seats of prayer, 

Dark like the ’sixties, place and past akin. 

All else has changed, but this remains the same, 
A sanctuary in a sanctuary. 


Where Lincoln prayed!—What passion had his soul— 
Mixt faith and anguish melting into prayer 

Upon the burning altar of God’s fane, 

A nation’s altar even as his own! 


Where Lincoln prayed!—Such worshipers as he 
Make thin ranks down the ages. Woulds’t thou know 
His spirit suppliant? Then must thou feel 

War’s fiery baptism, taste hate’s bitter cup, 

Spend similar sweat of blood vicarious, 

And sound like cry, “If it be possible!” 

From stricken heart in new Gethsemane. 


Who saw him there are gone, as he is gone; 

The pew remains, with what God gave him there, 
And all the world thru him. So let it be— 

One of the people’s shrines. 


Newark, N. J. 
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It is a wonder that the editor ever gets 
up enough courage to write anything 
when he knows that thousands of read- 
ers are on the watch to catch him in a 
mistake. A casual reference to an event 
of fifty years ago—no, we must be more 
exact, of 48 years, 4 months and 15 days 
ago, brings to us a correction from one 
who was there: 


THE BURNING OF COLUMBIA. 


In your current issue of May 15 a brief 
editorial paragraph reads: “It is not wholly 
surprising that in leaving Scutari under 
compulsion after having captured it, some 
soldiers set the city on fire. Even so Colum- 
bia, S. C., suffered from our Northern sol- 
diers in the Civil War.” 

The latter part of the above statement is 
not in accordance with the facts. I was 
there with General Sherman, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Saluda River, when a pon- 
toon bridge was thrown across the river, 
and while that work was going on,.and be- 
fore any of our soldiers reached the city, 
I saw the cotton in the streets on fire. The 
Confederates thought that after we left 
Savannah the line of march would be to- 
ward Charleston and so the cotton from the 
coast was sent up to Columbia, where, the 
warehouses being filled, the surplus had to 
be piled up in the streets. Wade Hampton’s 
men on retreating from the city cut the ties 
and set fire to the cotton which blew around 
over the housetops and also set fire to 
the houses. The fire was put out by 
our troops, but, as is well known, 
bales of cotton will apparently be extin- 
guisht but in reality will be smouldering. 
Later in the afternoon the fire started up 
again during a high wind and set fire to a 
row of buildings opposite to where the cot- 
ton piled up in the streets had been on fire 
in the morning. It was found necessary to 
bring into the city two strong divisions of 
General Howard’s army commanded by 
General Woods and General Hazen and 
these troops, under the immediate direction 
of Generals Howard and Logan, fought the 
fire until about three o’clock in the morning 
and it was only then subdued by the les- 
sening of the wind storm. 

This whole question of the responsibility 
for the burning of Columbia was thoroly 
gone over at the time of an investigation by 
a mixt commission on American and Brit- 
ish cotton claims under the treaty at Wash- 
ington and it was then decided that the fire 
was not caused by Sherman’s army. 
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We entered Columbia on the morning of 
February 16, 1865, and left on the morning 
of the 18th. General Sherman’s order to 
General Howard specifically stated that 
during the occupation of Columbia by our 
troops private property was to be safe- 
guarded and if Wade Hampton, the com- 
mander of the Confederate cavalry, had not 
set fire to the cotton when he retreated Co- 
lumbia would not have been burned. 

A. O. GRANGER. 


Cartersville, Georgia. 


The results of the referendum of our 
readers on the most useful Americans, 
publisht May 1, elicited a great deal of 
comment from newspapers and corre- 
spondents, but we have space for only 
one quotation, the closing paragraphs, of 
a long and careful analysis of the vote 
and its significance: 


THE NARROWNESS OF AMERICAN CULTURE. 


The deepest reason for the American 
vote for the politicians, philanthropists and 
applied scientists is further back than pres- 
ent popular opinion, and lies in the popular 
opinion of thirty years ago which made the 
present leaders choose their line of life- 
work. America has devoted her attention 
to political, military and industrial affairs 
and consequently her greatest contributions 
to world-life have been in these spheres. 
While the United States was setting stan- 
dards to the world in political freedom not 
only Southern and Western Europe, but 
even Russia and Scandinavia were writing 
novels and dramas. While Englishmen and 
Americans with armies and Monroe Doc- 
trines were building world empires and 
spheres of influence, Germany was building 
universities. Consequently English politics 
are leading the peoples to the light while 
Germany’s politics are still, as Bismarck 
said of his methods, “dark and medieval.” 
But it is Germany who in science and phil- 
osophy holds the lantern for the English- 
speaking world. Nor is this due to some- 
thing inherent in the German or English 
constitution, for before the days of Pitt and 
Kant the conditions were somewhat re- 
versed. The English were the thinkers until 
Hume “laid philosophy in ruins” and Pitt 
built the empire; and the Germans became 
the leaders in philosophy and science under 
the impulse given by Kant and by Freder- 
ick the Great’s interest in culture and edu- 
cation. In other words, much in the way 
Carlyle pointed out, while heredity creates 
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the man, his career is determined by the 
ideals of his community and nation and age. 
Thirty years ago when our present leaders 
were choosing careers, if'a great teacher or 
scientist visited a large city a small squib 
at most on the last page of the daily paper 
told of his visit; if a politician of only 
moderate note visited the same city, head- 
lines on the front page told of his coming 
and of his going. So the ambitious young 
men and women were taught that only a 
public career was really worth while., 

In Europe, Jane Addams would probably 
have been a novelist. In Germany, Wilson 
would not have been a college president 
(Germany does not have them), he would 
have emulated the career of Mommsen; and 
even Edison would likely have devoted his 
life to pure rather than to applied science. 

America’s greatest geniuses had 
turned to literature and pure science, their 
preéminence would be hardly less recog- 
nized by orem peep | Americans than 
was the greatness of Pasteur and Victor 
Hugo by the French. American culture is 
broadening. Such comments as those in 
THE INDEPENDENT’S announcement of the 
referendum vote are making to that end. 
The country owes its thanks to THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the wide publicity it has given 
to the narrowness of American culture. A 
similar vote taken thirty years from now 
will include pure scientists, philosophers, 
and authors, perhaps even painters and mu- 
sicians, not only because American culture 
will be broader then so as to make the 
rank and file appreciate greatness in these 
fields, but also because the present broad- 
ening is leading many of the more able and 
ambitious young men into these channels 
of activity. FRANK SEAY. 

Georgetown, Texas. 


After the thoro discussion of question 
of the proposed change of the name of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in our 
issues of April 10 and 24, we promised 
not to publish anything more on that 
subject for a. while, but we must break 
the promise by quoting an amusing bit 
from the letter of a European corre- 
spondent: 


“CHURCH” OR “SCHISMATIC BUILDING.” 


I have been greatly diverted by the able 
and interesting articles on church nomen- 
clature which have appeared in your col- 
umns. Very often, I have heard Episcopa- 
lian clergymen avoid with fastidiousness 
and conscientiousness the use of the term 
“church,” when they were referring to Con- 
gregationalist, Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Methodist “bodies.” Some years ago, I 
knew a Presbyterian lawyer of New York 
who had some dealings with a “Holy Cath- 
olic” rector in New Jersey. It was about 
some difficulty which had arisen concerning 
property in a small town. The rector with 
admirable ecclesiastical accuracy referred 


always to his own “church,” but .when 
speaking of the Presbyterian barrack, 
called it “the edifice where Presbyterians 
are wont to worship,” “the building which 
is ordinarily occupied every Sabbath by 
those of your communion.” The lawyer 
sought to shorten the negotiations, and 
said: “Perhaps it would be well for you to 
designate that schismatic building by the 
algebraic x.” Per contra, I have known pre- 
lates and priests of the Latin Church who 
went even to the verge of heresy in speak- 
ing politely of the Presbyterian “Church.” 


The article entitled “Attracting Intel- 
ligent Farmers” in our issue of May 22 
criticized university books on agriculture 
and especially Prof. Gillette’s Construc- 
tive Rural Sociology as being over the 
heads of the common farmer. The au- 
thor “comes back” at his critic in vigor- 
ous fashion: 


NOT “INTELLIGENT FARMERS.” 

Mr. Nourse’s contention may be quite 
true; that Constructive Rural Sociology 
is not adapted to the use of the farmer. 
Certainly it is not adapted to the farmers 
Mr. Nourse mentions in his articles as rep- 
resentatives of the farmers he knows. If 
Mr. Nourse had not posed as a professional 
expert on farmers and an ultimate critic 
as to what reading matter they are able 
to assimilate, from the description he gives 
of typical farmers I should have judged 

was reading a caricature of country 
“rubes” taken from the pages of Life or 
Judge. I have met a few such men in the 
more backward or frontier communities, 
but they are far below the average Amer- 
ican farmer to be found thruout the nation. 
I have seen Mr. Nourse’s variety in a few 
individual specimens in each case in the 
backwoods of northern Minnesota, ‘the hill 
country of Arkansas and Missouri, certain 
backward sections of New York and New 
Jersey, and in the mountain pockets of New 
England. But they are exceptional and not 
at all representative of any large section 
of the farming population. 

JOHN M. GILLETTE. 

University of North Dakota. 


The more complaints we get like the 
following the better: 


A TIME-ROBBING NUMBER. 


I wish to register a complaint against 
your Vacation Number, on the ground that 
it wasted or rather used time during busi- 
ness hours that should have been devoted 
to other purposes. The lettering, the lone- 
some pine, as well as the tint of the cover 
was such an attractive combination I was 
tempted to look inside as soon as it reached 
me instead of taking it home according to 
usual custom. 

On looking inside, I found the reproduc- 
tions of photographs of outdoors so alluring 
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that I was forced to take the time to look 
thru the magazine from cover to cover, in- 
cluding advertisements. The photographs 
are exceedingly well taken from beautiful 
scenes, and I should say the. mechanical 
work of reproducing them in the magazine 
is also excellent. 

The selection of the picture for the first 
prize would seem to show the well known 
Nipponic tendency of THE INDEPENDENT, 
for the impressionistic house in the back- 
ground with the distinct and dainty flowers 
in the foreground is characteristic. 

This number of the magazine is a great 
credit to “you all” and I expect to derive 
as much pleasure digesting the turkey as 
I have already from viewing the fixings. 


But while we would not quarrel with 
so kindly a correspondent we must file a 
protest against his disrespectful refer- 
ence to the pictures as “fixings,” for 
there are a great many readers who look 
upon them in just this light. We 
don’t use illustrations in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT unless they really illustrate some- 
thing, except perhaps dn occasional dec- 
oration. We put in a cut when, and only 
when, we think that it will present an 
idea or convey an impression better than 
the half or quarter page of text that it 
displaces. Now, in the Vacation Number 
especially, the illustrations really con- 
stituted the piéce de résistance, while 
the reading matter—with all due respect 
to the authors, professional and amateur, 
who contributed it—might better be 
called the “fixings.” To be specific, we 
believe that if the reader will spend the 
same amount of time in the contempla- 
tion and study of the noble elm which 
took the second prize he will derive as 
much benefit as from any page of text in 
the issue..That is true even tho the only 
benefit he recognizes is information 
gained. But it requires more attention 
and mental energy to look at pictures 
properly than to read, and many people 
do not find it worth while. Often it isn’t. 
We are willing to admit in regard to our 
hated rivals, altho we repudiate the 
charge in regard to ourselves, that pic- 
tures are often mere appetizers, mere 
enticers into reading, mere barkers to 
draw crowds into the tent; truly a de- 
grading function for one of the fine arts. 

In writing on “Science and Journal- 
ism” in our issue of April 24 one of us 
ventured the suggestion that the dailies 
are not so much up-to-date as they are 
supposed to be and that real leadership 


in intellectual progress is more apt to be 
found in the weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies. The same thought is exprest 
in more forcible language by a corre- 
spondent who is exasperated by the 
standpat attitude of the newspapers in 
regard to reforms in orthography and 
everything else. 
DOES THE PRESS LEAD? 

The subject of eo spelling” is 
again to the fore, and every long-eared 
newspaper paragrapher in the United 
States is digging in the caverns of memory 
and association for materials from which 
he may build newspaper witticisms. ? 

I wonder if it ever occurs to the daily 
newspapers to imagine what it would be 
like to really take the initiative in anything. 
The daily newspapers are the greatest con- 
servative force we have—the greatest clog 
on progress in anything requiring a concep- 
tion of newness, the very thing they are 
supposed to purvey. 

After the event, after the thing has hap- 
pened, they devote giant energies to get- 
ting together the scattered strands of nar- 
rative and telling how it happened. Always 
afterward! Always looking backward. 
Never by any chance do they look ahead. 
And at every new thing proposed they roar 
like rustics, open-mouthed with the vacant 
mirth of the non-understanding. 

Automobiles?—they were ridiculed and 
declared impossible for years, by the news- 
ges Flying machines?—the asinine hee- 

aw was universal thruout newspaperdom. 
The telephone?—look over old files and see 
how it was “welcomed” by the press. They 
rang the changes on every jangling gong 
of merriment, and laughed till they could 
laugh no more. When they all got tired of 
laughing, long after the intelligent and 
fully ieivensed knew that the thing was 
sure to be a success, then they began stag- 
geringly and gapingly to look it over. After 
it was an assured success, and everybody 
knew it was, then they tardily rubbed their 
eyes sufficiently awake to dispense stale in- 
formation about it—and if possible to set 
their advertising departments to scheming 
out campaigns, if it was anything which 
could be advertised. 

This may not seem a very urbane pre- 
sentment. It is not particularly so intend- 
ed. And I will sum it up by saying that 
after pr A editorial ass in the land has 
said all the sad “funny” things he can 
conjure up, and begins to pay some sensi- 
ble attention to the subject, the craft will 
be surprised at the amount of intelligent 
interest there is in it, and the amount of 
argument that can be made for a better- 
ment of the chaotic and archaic no-system 
by which we misrepresent the vocalized 
sounds of one of the world’s great lan- 
guages. Simplified spelling is one of the 
most sensible, time-saving, standardizing 
ideas brought forward in a long time. 

Brookline, Mass. WALTER C. TAYLOR. 





What Is Crime? 


If the public is comatose on the sub- 
jects of criminology and penology, or if 
the lawyer is indifferent, as writers in 
those fields aver, it is not for lack of ad- 
equate literature or plain reason for in- 
terest. It is a small family or circle and 
very isolated that has not concern for 
some criminal—or possible criminal— 
and the public is made up of small cir- 
cles. The lawyer comes in contact with 
crime to convict the accused by all allow- 
able proof, or to liberate him by any law- 
ful defense or excuse, an alibi, provoca- 
tion, heredity, environment, youth or 
what you will. So probably both public 
and profession are really interested in 
crime and criminals. The public is in awe 
of crime and the lawyer generally alert 
about it, but they may be less enthusi- 
astic about scientific treatment or change 
of treatment than the penologist would 
have them. 

Crime is not a dry subject, as any one 
will say who reads any but one of the 
books noted herein. But they call for at- 
tention; they somewhat lack plot, yet of 
human interest they are full. Not all 
“best sellers” have the “gripping” quality 
of The Criminal and the Community,! by 
James Devon, medical officer of the pris- 
on at Glasgow, in which he draws freely 
on his personal knowledge and recites 
stories of criminals in illustrating his 
views on cause, punishment and cure. He 
has humor, of the earnest sort. He says 
“People were never more anxious to re- 
form their neighbors than they are in 
our day.” He believes in individual treat- 
ment of the criminal, and splendidly and 
with fine humanity wins our sympathy 
with the unfortunate, for many are un- 
fortunate, criminals. 

The humanitarian aspect is shown to 
a greater degree by Dr. Albert H. Cur- 

‘The Criminal and the Community. By James Devon, 


Medical Officer of H. M. Prison at Glasgow. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.75. 
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rier in The Present -Day Problem of 
Crime,? which is a strong appeal to the 
Christianity and kindliness of the reader. 
It is based on long study and observa- 
tion, and the appeal is threaded with ex- 
amples. “A flawless criminal law will 
not be enough; nor fearless, faithful 
judges, nor an energetic police, ready to 
risk life itself in the performance of 
their duty as the guardians of the peace 
and safety of society, but good men of 
leisure and high social standing ready 
to devote themselves in greater numbers 
to the welfare of the poor. Mr. Gladstone, 
the next day after Shaftesbury’s impres- 
sive funeral, said: ‘The safety of our 
country is not in law or legislators but 
in Christian gentlemen like Shaftes- 
bury.’” Dr. Currier gives a sketch of 
Lord Shaftesbury which records most 
fitly for this subject his noble and wise 
philanthropies. 

Official statistical attention to the sub- 
ject of crime and its cure and the treat- 
ment of criminals may possibly be as un- 
progressive as one would think from 
looking at Mr. Louis Robinson’s Crim- 
inal Statistics,? yet within a quarter 
century there has been a distinct ad- 
vance in the treatment of criminals, as 
witness the Children’s Court. Without 
decrying statistics—tho statistics on 
statistics must be dry—we feel that an 
ounce of heart and brain is worth a 
pound of figures. 

Dr. Ray Madding McConnell, of Har- 
vard, offers a very valuable review‘ of 
the theories of punishment, for it is full 
of meat. The why of punishment, who is 
right? The lawyer, the sociologist, the 
psychologist, the priest, the physician, 
the eugenist, the policeman, the soldier, 
the criminal or the sufferer, perhaps 





2The Present Day Problem of Crime. By Albert H. 
Currier. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1. 

*Criminal Statistics in the United States. By Louis 
N.° Robinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

‘Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint. By 
Ray Madding McConnell. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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murdered, for his view too is given, 
which is right? Perhaps after all, pun- 
ishment reflects the ideas of each of 
these in greater or less degree, some- 
times one only, sometimes all. That all 
find a use for it is some answer to those 
non-resistants who would quite do away 
with it. 

Society is or should be for the protec- 
tion and advance of all or the many, and 
of the individual as one of the many. 
Therefore it may be presumed that so- 
ciety in punishing the wrong-doer is try- 
ing to promote and enhance the objects 
of its existence. The individual was 
placed second in the count when the right 
of punishment was taken from him. Ex- 
piation, retribution, deterrence, reforma- 
tion, whatever be the object of punish- 
ment, it should be governed, as Dr. Mc- 
Connell suggests, by purely social con- 
siderations. 

Dr. McConnell argues well all sides of 
the difficult question, why is punishment 
and what is its purpose? So well indeed 
that his own views are obscure and the 
reader is forced—very awkward this— 
to judge for himself. The issue between 
free will and determinism is brought be- 
fore the same judge in much the same 
way, and very fully and finely. There is 
a coldness in it all far from that one 
feels in talking with a criminal judge or 
a prosecuting attorney, and of course 
their troubles in reading justice in in- 
individual cases does not much appear in 
precise scientific reasoning, tho it comes 
to the average thoughtful conclusion that 
“Social well-being is the only just reason 
why any person should be punished by 
society. Justice is simply and only a par- 
ticular kind of social utility. 

Poised and profound as is Professor 
McConnell’s work, sincere as is Dr. Cur- 
rier’s and vivid and authentic as is Dr. 
Devon’s—fine as each is in its attitude, 
there lies beyond them the splendid Mod- 
ern Criminal Science Series inaugurated 
by the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology and edited by a 
committee of stable repute. This series 
is to consist of nine considerable volumes 
of which two have reached us. 

Even those who disfavor capital pun- 
ishment will agree that the progress of 
civilization may be traced by the evolu- 
tion of criminology and penology. Dr. 
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Saleilles in the History of Punishment, 
that goes far in his volume,® traces its 
practice from the view of the wild man 
of the woods and of the more ancient na- 
tions that it was for the person wronged 
to punish the offender, tho the “classic” 
and “neo-classic” period when punish- 
ment was certainly intended for the pro- 
tection of society, regardless of the crim- 
inal—with grim humor the doctor says, 
“The France of those good old days did 
not have the problem of the habitual 
criminal”—to the revulsion of today, 
brought about by a multitude of influ- 
ences, when the judge has great freedom 
in meting out penalties which are so 
brought nearer to real justice to the 
criminal, and allowing some play for the 
humanity that is infusing public spirit 
and action. 

Punishment, the law and practice of 
punishment as here shown, has followed 
closely and of necessity the advance of 
the recognition of individual human 
rights. The turning point in the progress 
is responsibility of the criminal, and 
from that to individualization is an ap- 
parent step. It is in the lucid demonstra- 
tion of these, never getting away from 
the real and practical, that the worth of 
the volume lies, for there is the individ- 
ualizing that the law prescribes, and that 
left to the judge’s discretion and discern- 
ment, and finally, administrative individ- 
ualizing—which is the care of the pa- 
tient, to follow the dictum of the author 
that the judge diagnoses the case. 

The other volume of the Modern Crim- 
inal Science Series before us is a trans- 
lation of Gabriel Tarde’s Penal Philos- 
ophy.* This writer is a former criminal 
magistrate as well as a university profes- 
sor; he speaks with recognized authority 
and his massive volume, formidable to 
take up, is very difficult to lay down. He 
is calm, alert, almost chatty in his easy 
style, and his translator understands his 
spirit. Bergson has said of Tarde that 
the reader is first struck by his unex- 
pected fancy multiplying new points, his 
original and brilliant ideas, but that soon 





‘The Individualization of Punishment. By Raymond 
Saleilles. Translated from the second French edition 
pA ry Syold Jastrow. Boston: Little, Brown & 

0. $4.50. 


6Penal Philosophy. By Gabriel Tarde, late Pro- 

fessor of Modern Philosophy in the College of France. 

‘y~ by Rapelje Howell. Boston: Little, Brown 
. $5. 
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the unity and depth of the theory reveal 
themselves. Tarde’s theory is that moral 
responsibility and determinism are rec- 
oncilable, that human conscience and 
science are not foes. Beyond this the 
work explains the criminal side of socie- 
ties and goes into the subjects of legisla- 
tive and penitentiary reform, with pene- 
trating inquiry into the psychology of 
punishments. His exposition of expatria- 
tion and of the death penalty is wonder- 
fully profound. 

He directly disagrees with Lombroso 
who thinks the criminal a diseased per- 
son, and more likely an epileptic; and 
Féré’s view that he is a degenerate, he 
demolishes by showing that the section 
of Italy that has most often in its inhab- 
itants the physical characteristics of the 
degenerate is the section that is most 
law-abiding, and that section where phy- 
sical perfection is the rule, there is the 
greatest number of criminals. Tarde’s 
view is that crime is a sort of profession 
or occupation, and he gives strangely 
strong proof of his view in his accounts 
of cases and in his analysis. 

His own words best set forth his the- 
ory, and society is even now considering 
them: 


If the petty criminal industry which lan- 
guishes in the depth of our towns, like so 
many little shops where a backward manu- 
facture survives, does nothing but harm, 
the great criminal industry has had its 
days of great and fearful utility in the 
past, under its military and despotic form; 
and, under its financial form, people pre- 
tend that. it renders appreciable service. 
Where would we be if there had never been 
any fortunate criminals, eager to overcome 
scruples, rights, prejudices, and customs in 
order to drive the human race from the 
pastoral poem to the drama of civilization? 
And must we not, unfortunately, recognize 
the fact that from the out and out criminal 
to the most honest merchant we pass thru 
a series of transitions, that every trades- 
man who cheats his clients is a thief, that 
every grocer who adulterates his wine is a 
poisoner, and that, as a general thing, 
every man who misrepresents his merchan- 
dise is a forger? And I do not mention the 
great number of industries that exist more 
or less indirectly thru the profits of crime 
~—low taverns, houses of prostitution, 
gambling houses, old clothes shops—which 
are just so many places of refuge for the 
receipt of stolen goods for delinquents. 
They have many other accomplices. Among 
the upper classes, how much extortion, how 
many doubtful bargains, how much traffic 
in decorations demand the complicity of 
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people who are rich and reputed to be hon- 
est, who profit by them, not always without 
their knowledge? If the tree of crime, with 
all its roots and its rootlets, could ever be 
uprooted from our society, it would leave a 
giant abyss. It is a good thing to overcome 
the repugnance which prevents us from-ex- 
amining the criminal heart, were it only 
to help us in overcoming the very keen at- 
traction which leads us to delve into the 
vicious soul. A tree should be judged by its 
fruit, vice by crime. The psychology of the 
prostitute and the debauchee, almost the 
only subject upon which the realism of our 
writers of fiction and our poets is exer- 
cized, would undoubtedly not be quite so in- 
teresting if one knew the psychology of the 
thief and the murderer a little better. 

Perhaps one is born vicious, but it is quite 
certain that one becomes a criminal. The 
psychology of the murderer is, in the last 
analysis, the psychology of everybody; and 
in order to go down into his heart it will be 
sufficient if .we analyze our own. One could 
without any very great difficulty write a 
treatise upon the act of becoming an as- 
sassin. Keep bad company; allow pride, 
vanity, envy and hatred to grow in you 
out of all proportion; close your heart to 
tender feelings, and only open it to keen 
sensations; suffer also—harden yourself 
from childhood to blows, to intemperateness, 
to physical torments; grow hardened to 
evil, and insensible, and you will not be 
long in becoming devoid of pity; become 
irascible and vengeful, and you will be very 
lucky if you do not kill somebody during 
the course of your life. And, in fact, the 
psychological characteristics that I have 
just enumerated are indeed the most strik- 
ing ones among the inmates of prisons. 

Let us, for example, enter with Dostoi- 
evsky his Maison des morts. There is no 
more fitting document than this book, where- 
in ten years of imprisonment, unjustly 
undergone, in Siberia, are reviewed, to 
make us intimately acquainted with the 
damned of this world. “All prisoners,” he 
tells us, “with the exception of a few who 
are gifted with an inexhaustible gaiety, 
and who for this reason drew down upon 
themselves a general contempt, were mo- 
rose, envious, horribly vain, presumptuous, 
susceptible, and excessively formalistic. 
Vanity was always in the foreground.” 


IRA H. BRAINERD. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 


So long as the Statesman’s Year-Book 
was the only annual of the kind in English 
except the Annual Register we used to give 
it an unqualified welcome, but now that sev- 
eral enterprising rivals have come into the 
field our attitude is more critical. The sta- 
tistics and other data are by no means so 
free from errors as they should be, or so 
recent as in the Britannica Year-Book, the 
American Year-Beok, and the New Inter- 
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national Year-Book. One would gather, for 
example, from the Statesman’s Year-Book, 
that a man named Sulyer is Governor of 
New York; also that women have the right 
to vote in that state, which is “too pre- 
vious” by at least a couple of years. One 
would not, however; find out that women 
do vote in California, Kansas, Arizona and 
Oregon. The American university statistics 
are two years or even three behind the 
time, while the English university are 
“mainly 1912.” The lists of books for refer- 
ence are uneven and need revision. For ex- 
ample, no books on Pennsylvania. except 
official reports are mentioned, altho it would 
be easy to find some as good as the half 
dozen or so given to many of the other 
states. 

But we must not pick too many flaws in 
so valuable a volume. The Statesman’s 
Year-Book remains indispensable, espe- 
cially for administrative details and official 
addresses. This 1913 volume is of unusual 
interest because of the series of colored 
maps showing the territorial changes that 
have taken place in the fifty years since 
the Year-Book first began to record them. 
It is edited by J. Scott Keltie and publisht 
by Macmillan at $3. 


Jane Austen 


In Jane Austen, Her Life and Letters, “a 
family record,” we have what is likely to 
remain the authoritative account of that 
writer’s career (Dutton, $3). The soberly 
competent authors are members of the nov- 
elist’s family, William Austen-Leigh and 
Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh; and their 
book includes a good deal of material not 
to be found in the Memoir of Jane Austen, 
by J. E. Austen Leigh, father and grand- 
father of the present writers. Properly 
enough, long passages are quoted from the 
earlier memoir, published 1870-1871 and 
“now displaced. 

Some friends of Jane Austen may be dis- 
appointed by the lacune in correspondence 
and in the secondary record of her life, but 
the gaps are inevitable, in view of the reti- 
cence of the contemporary members of the 
family who survived the novelist. One must 
remember that an older generation hesi- 
tated to make public private facts such 
as today would be speedily publisht, with 
less encouragement than Jane Austen’s 
growing popularity brought. Cassandra, 
the devoted elder sister to the author of 
Pride and Prejudice, burned in her old age 
the most intimate of the letters which she 
had religiously preserved almost to the 
close of the long life that terminated in 
1845. Let us not blame her. She was a 
“maiden lady” as well as a novelist’s sister; 
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and she could not forget that Jane too was 
a maiden. 

“Prim,” she seemed at twelve; but a few 
years later she was found beautiful by al- 
most every one, and frivolous by a jealous 
or disapproving onlooker. Her scribbling 
she kept to herself and the congenial fam- 
ily (her father, a clergyman, was sympa- 
thetic enough); but in the meantime Jane 
Austen enjoyed life, whether at Bath or at 
the home parsonage of Steventon, in Hamp- 
shire. The letters hint at her zest for 
dances; her interest in new gowns and 
smart caps (that she made herself—for she 
had but $100 a-year for her wardrobe), 
her little flirtations. Apparently both Jane 
and her older sister had their serious ad- 
mirers, but neither romance came to a sat- 
isfying conclusion. This must have been a 
disappointment to such keen novel-readers. 
But the biography is by no means tragic; 
it has the spirit and homeliness of Jane 
Austen’s own novels. The same personality 
exprest itself in the letters as in Emma; 
there is, too, the same gentle irony, often 
enough directed at self. “My mother desires 
me to tell you that I am a very good house- 
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From a painting by Zoffany, reproduced as the 
a, of Jane Austen: Her Life and Letters 
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keeper,” Jane wrote in 1798; “which I 
have no reluctance in doing, because I 
realy think it my peculiar excellence, and 
for this reason—I always take care to pro- 
vide such things as please my own appe- 
tite, which I consider as the chief merit in 
housekeeping. I have had some ragout veal, 
and I mean to have some haricot mutton 
tomorrow. We are to kill a pig soon.” “We 
had a very quiet evening,” she reports two 
years later, writing from the house of a 
friend. “I believe Mary found it dull, but I 
thought it very pleasant. To sit in idleness 
over a good fire in a _ well-proportioned 
room is a luxurious sensation. Sometimes 
we talked, and sometimes we were quite 
silent; I said two or three amusing things, 
and Mr. Holder made a few infamous puns.” 
No one is recommended to read this quiet 
and reserved biography who has not read 
the Austen novels with real pleasure. But 
those who know the fictions will delight in 
the facts, too. One reader, at least, is quite 
sure that Miss Austen “said two or three 
amusing things,” and her company was 
ever good company, whether or not the fire 
crackled in “a well-proportioned room.” If 
the males of her time stood just a little in 
awe of the quick-witted girl of pretty fea- 
tures and trimly made frocks, who at in- 
tervals wrote or rewrote a chapter in a 
delightful countryside novel, that is not 
wholly surprising, either. But there is 
nothing icy or acid in her humor. Gentle 
in satire, she was no less gentle in the 
human relations partly unfolded here. 


Three Old Boys 


“But what said my mother—‘Who a great 
deal must see, a great while must live.’ ”— 
This bit of wisdom from Sancho Panza’s 
Teresa, as she wrings out the Monday’s 
wash, finds apt illustration in James Ken- 
dall Hosmer, LL.D., who, “standing on 
the threshold of his eightieth year,” finds 
in his memory certain “films” which he pro- 
ceeds to develop in The Last Leaf (Put- 
nam). It is a highly seasoned memory of 
small contacts with men of distinction. The 
author claims not much for the contacts, 
and quotes rather approvingly the old blind 
bard on the “cicada chirping unprofitably 
ir the city gate.” Not wholly unprofitable, 
however, is this octogenarian “chirp,” for 
Mr. Hosmer early joined the strenuous 
band, served briefly in the Civil War, and 
kept the field well in the army of Reform. 
Not wildly strenuous himself, yet a lover of 
good great men, he saw and had amiable 
relations with many such in various lands, 
and in light touches throws effective his- 


torical and biographical side-lights on the 
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ante-bellum period and the subsequent half- 
century, his range of reminiscence covering 
public men, from Fillmore to Fiske, and 
public affairs from the renewed fixation of 
our Union, to the bright morning when 
China saw her hilltops beaconed by sons 
of our training. 

In a volume of rare reminiscence, of 
beauty in many ways, and, in many. ways, 
of provoking dislocation as to individuali- 
ties, Mr. Henry James traces the lines of the 
boy that he was, sixty or more years ago, 
and of the social and literary flow of life 
that conditioned him and his distinguished 
brother William. A Small Boy and Others 
(Scribner, $2.50) is his theme. “I cherish 
the moment and evoke the image and re- 
paint the scene,” he tells us. He “repaints 
the scene” with a success which he does not 
always attain in trying to “evoke the im- 
age,” either of himself or of his brother. 
The image he actually reproduces is that 
of a shadowy child, a flitting phantom of 
little bodily substance. Now and then some 
clothes are for a moment made visibly 
present; some mental attitudes, and apti- 
tudes in the process of deflection thru the 
presence of magnets, are made reasonably 
clear to the reader. But the little fellow 
himself shrinks into. the background as he 
is “personally conducted” thru the corridors 
of Time—exactly where and whither the 
reader is always in a puzzle to ascertain. 
The natural child becomes entangled in a 
catchy network of art that reveals rather 
than conceals art. Yet while irritated by 
the network, the reader resigns himself to 
it, and learns to take delight in the shining 
creations that leap out from every kink in 
the texture. The out-door New York, the 
street life, the unsatisfactory school expc- 
riences, the hardships of the material boy 
carrying his home ideals out at the front 
door of a somewhat migratory household, 
are fairly well exhibited. The prolonged 
“outings” in Albany—the Albany of sixty 
years ago—are made to emphasize the 
crudities of Manhattan in which other very 
good little children of that day failed to 
find the crudities so overwhelmingly dis- 
couraging. From these less pleasing scenes, 
Mr. James escapes for awhile in social, lit- 
erary, artistic circles—notably also in the- 
atrical groupings, where the small boys 
were permitted to nibble at the forbidden 
fruit of the stage, with effects not fully un- 
derstood until after-years when a riper 
fruit was more temptingly displayed in a 
more courtly presence. To that more courtly 
presence the shadowy boy is represented as 
looking ever more longingly from his ear- 
liest years. 

Quite a different outlook had another boy, 
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whose years began in Scotland—in “merry 
Scotland”—but not at “the sign o’ the blue 
bells.” John Muir was born in 1838, a date 
which brings his delightful Story of My 
Youth (Houghton, $2) into the number of 
books dealing with “a great while,” and the 
man himself into the category described 
by the amiable Teresa. Unlike Mr. James, 
he was born with a fist shaped to the handle 
of the plow. After many whippings admin- 
istered by a stern Scotch father, he swung 
over to America with the seedlings that 
dropped from the free end of the great 
compasses whose one foot rested on the 
North Pole, while the other described the 
parallel of north latitude 42°. A wonderful 
compass that, which marked the path of a 
Stark, a Webster, a Greeley in northwest- 
ern New England and left Muir and his 
tribe in the same furrow in Wisconsin. The 
father still accepted Solomon for his in- 
structor, and John followed the plow-tail 
with an eye on the birch bush. Eternal pun- 
ishment as the preliminary to eternal hap- 
piness was the father’s creed. Two large 
sections of Wisconsin the small boy helped 
to clear, and caught a few moments in the 
garret and the cellar to finish his inter- 
rupted schooling from books. Very little 
time he gave to thoughts of a courtly pres- 
ence in the triple kingdom he had left. In- 
deed, he was glad to get away from the 
presence. The rudiments of knowledge for 
him lay in the untamed forest, in the, rivers, 
in the blossoming hillsides. The father saw 
no use for books, except the “one book.” 
To him the Bible in a Scotch binding was 
the all in all. “The Bible,” he argued, “is 
the only book human beings can possibly 
require thruout all the journey from earth 
to heaven,” and when the son, gaining a 
little courage, suggested that spectacles 
might be required for a proper digestion of 
the Holy Writ, and that spectacles pre- 
supposed some acquaintance with science, 
the old man answered promptly: “Oh, there 
will always be plenty of worldly people to 
make spectacles.” But in the cellar and the 
garret John found enough science to con- 
struct an eye-opener for himself and his 
father. Nature was his teacher, as he ran 
the stump-rooter—such as it was in that 
early day—thru the uncleared lands, and 
necessity stood by him as the mother of in- 
vention and finally brought him at the far 
edge of youth into the scientific end of the 
university. Starting with the harsh facts 
of life he did not in any great degree miss 
the poetry of it. James, on the other hand, 
setting out with a bundle of rich fancies, 
failed not to reach the hard ground of fact. 
in fiction. Both have done remarkable pio- 
neer work for America. Those who love 
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to follow the divagations of a labyrinthine 
meander thru handsome vocables will like 
Mr. James’s English. Others will enjoy: the 
direct, simple, luminous beauty of Scotch- 
English as worked out at the plow-tail by 
John Muir. 


Canterbury 


It is a pity that the Memorials of the 
Cathedral and Priory of Christ in Canter- 
bury form a volume as unwieldy as the 
title, and one unlikely to find a conven- 
ient place in trunk or valise of visitors to 
England, or even among the books selected 
for summer reading nearer home (Dutton, 
$5). This is regrettable, because Messrs. 
Eveleigh Woodruff and William Danks, the 
two reverend gentlemen who have collabo- 
rated in the production of the Memorials, 
have produced a most readable and enter- 
taining book, as well as a complete history 
of the metropolitical church of England and 
a full account of its architectural develop- 
ment. Beginning with the Roman occupa- 
tion, Mr. Woodruff shows that when Augus- 
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tine had won over the Kentish King Ethel- 
bert to Christianity it was only necessary 
to readapt for worship the church in Can- 
terbury, which had been erected two or 
three hundred years previously and which, 
on the arrival of the Italian mission, was 
doing service as part of the royal palace. 
The second church lasted just to the end 
of the Saxon era, it having been burnt in 
1067, not as an incident of the Norman 
Conquest, but wholly accidentally, and with 
no connection with the Saxon trouble. 

The fire of 1067 was neither the first 
nor the last suffered by Canterbury 
Cathedral. It was the second church that 
was then burned, for the first had been 
destroyed by fire in 1011 by the Danish 
vikings, and in 1174 there was another 
great fire which consumed the greater part 
of the church, which had been rebuilt by 
Lanfranc in the reign of William the Con- 
queror. Other forms of destruction threat- 
ened the great fabric at intervals. Too much 
zeal for rebuilding swept away many in- 
teresting portions of the older structures, 
and in the days of the Puritan zeal there 
was a wholesale demolition of stained 
glass windows, of pictures and crucifixes 
and other idolatrous ornaments. Twice in 
the seventies of last century fire threatened 
the cathedral and in 1872 a large part of 
the roof was burned away. These fires were 
fortunately subdued and Canterbury Cathe- 
dral as it now stands, embodies the efforts 
of eight centuries to build a worthy temple 
for the service of the Lord. 

The whole history of England is inter- 
twined with the story of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, its archbishops and its priors and 
priory. Messrs. Woodruff and Danks have, 
however, wisely refrained from overloading 
their story. They have confined themselves 
to those aspects that closely affected the 
cathedral and much of the volume is oc- 
cupied with details of the daily life and 
economy of the Canterbury monks. No bet- 
ter picture of medieval conventual life is 
anywhere to be found than is here given. 
Neither the faults nor the virtues of the 
monks are exaggerated. The picture repre- 
sents normal men with high aspirations but 
with very human weaknesses, living a life 
which combined much austerity with con- 
siderable comfort and ease. Stress is laid 
on the general good health of the Canter- 
bury monks, as shown especially by their 
escape during the epidemics of the Black 
Death. This Mr. Woodruff attributes largely 
to the work of Prior Wibert, who in 1167 
provided the monks with an excellent water 
supply and a complete system of drainage 
~-works that were lacking even in royal 
palaces until after the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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It would be impossible in all England to 
find a building, lay or eclessiastical, more 
closely interwoven into the life of the whole 
nation. As the metropolitical church of 
archbishops who have often controlled Eng- 
lish history, as the scene of the murder of 
Thomas a Becket, and consequently as the 
place of pilgrimage for gentle and simple, 
and as a center of typical English town and 
rural life, Canterbury Cathedral brings the 
readers of Messrs. Woodruff and Danks’ 
volume into touch with England of all the 
centuries, from the Saxon era to the reign 
of Queen Victoria. The illustrations in line 
which relieve the pages of the Memorials 
are the work of Louis Weirter. 


The Playboy of Western Criticism 


James Huneker is the most brilliant as 
he is the most sophisticated of our literary 
journalists. In all the arts, he is a more than 
ordinarily well equipped critic, and while he 
brings to all the dishes he seasons a certain 
gusto of his own, he has a habit of skipping 
irresponsibly from art to art, from land to 
land and language to language, in a way 
positively embarrassing to minds that plod. 
For that matter, he skips in the same care- 
less fashion here and there among the parts 
of speech—for he well: knows he is ever so 
sure-footed; but his curiously staccato style 
is undeniably more appropriate to some 
passages than to others. Many of the pages 
caught up between the covers of the book, 
The Pathos of Distance (Scribner, $2), 
wear the jaunty air of paragraphs de- 
tached from book-revjiews, periodical es- 
says, contributions to the New York Sun- 
day Times or Sun; and one can’t help wish- 
ing that more thoughtful editing had 
brought the materials of such studies as 
those of the later George Moore and Rich- 
ard Wagner into more perfect harmony. 
As the essays stand, a want of composi- 
tion is their principal defect; and Mr. 
Huneker isn’t ignorant of composition in 
any of the word’s senses. 

Delightful essays, all the same, that jus- 
tify the subtitle: “A Book of a Thousand 
and One Moments.” The criticism and nar- 
ration is always unconcealed impression- 
ism, and the impressions are vivid. One of 
them is of a certain vintage—that of Vil- 
liers de l’Isle Adam; others are of highest 
actuality—with the philosophy of Bergson 
and the art of Picasso and Matisse and 
other iconoclast-painters for theme. Then, 
too, there are pictures of places, American 
and European; and portraits of American 
painters, from Whistler to Arthur Davies. 
Truly, a thousand and one moments in an 
art-lover’s nervous life! 

Mr. Huneker’s reputation stands high— 
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tho we do not suppose he will ever command 


the audience which is reserved for masters ° 


of platitude. For one thing, he is less inter- 
ested in an idea than in ideas. His surface 
is bubbling and many sunbeams play on, it 
shiftingly. He is bound to prove unsatisfy- 
ing to the serious-minded philistine in 
search of cultural inspiration reduced to 
the lowest common denominator. But for 
sheer power of entertainment, shrewd ap- 
praisal, epigrammatic verve, he is always 
a delight; and the Irish temperament in- 
herited, the French days, and the New 
York journalism unite in fitting him for 
his function of perfect cosmopolite in the 
world of beauty. 


The Land of the Spirit 


Literary charm marks the collection of 
seven short stories which Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page calls The Land of the Spirit 
(Scribner, $1.20). Widely varied in theme 
and scene, they have the same underlying 
quality of spiritualty and thoughtfulness. 
“The Stranger’s Pew” is a gentle satire on 
certain church customs and “The Old Plant- 
ers” is an exceedingly sympathetic and ten- 
der description of the innate politeness of 
the heart and true love for one’s fellows 
which lie behind the delightful courtesy of 
an old Confederate and his aged wife, who 
keep a hotel and make every visitor feel he 
is truly a guest. These stories are all beau- 
tifully finished and have true literary merit. 


The Married Life of Anne of Austria 


Much of our workaday knowledge of the 
consort of Louis XIII, mother of the Grand 
Monarch of France, is derived from the 
vivacious pages in which are chronicled the 
adventures of the Three Musketeers. In 
The Married Life of Anne of Austria, by 
Martha Walker Freer, however, we have 
the real story, devoid of Dumas’s tinsel trap- 
pings; a record compiled from diaries, mem- 
oirs and other reliable sources, covering the 
period from 1612 to 1643, when the wid- 
owed queen mother became regent in name 
alone (Brentano’s, $3.75), Anne was a most 
unfortunate woman. Her character was 
weak; she was little fitted for the political 
intrigues in which she meddled and her 
amorous adventures are little to her credit, 
but her husband contributed much to the 
life she led and she was swayed by evil ad- 
visers. It was not until late in her married 
life that she gave her husband an heir to 
the throne, and scandal was not wanting 
to remark on the circumstance. Her great- 
est enemy was Richelieu; she had laughed 
his love to scorn and his enmity was long 
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lasting, tho a truce was patched up. As a 
catspaw in the intrigues of Spain she was 
led into many follies; her indiscreet cor- 
respondence with the king’s enemies and 
later with Richelieu brought her into 
trouble many times over; she was untruth- 
ful, ungrateful and flighty, but she was de- 
voted to her two children, and her popular- 
ity with the Parisians was genuine. 


Algeria 
Northern Africa has been so much before 
the public in recent years that every source 


‘of information on the condition of any part 


of it must be welcomed, and in Aspects of 
Algeria, by Roy Devereux (Dutton, $3.50), 
we have a most careful and studied, if some- 
what disjointed, résumé of France’s most 
important colony and its history. 

Algeria has been in the hands of the 
French since 1830, and has been a source 
of pecuniary loss, while at the same time 
affording many opportunities for national 
self-satisfaction. The exploits of the army 
in Algeria have for more than half a cen- 
tury been the pride of every patriotic 
Frenchman. The history of the province, 
with which Mr. Devereux begins his book, 
goes back to ages before the Christian era, 
when Rome, mistress of the known world, 
left her mark in marble and stone on the 
countries she dominated. In the neighboring 
province of Tunisia are relics of Rome’s 
greatest rival, Carthage, which expired in 
the struggle. After the later empire had 
given to North Africa the strife of schis- 
matic Christianity, came the vandals called 
in by one sect of Christians against the 
others, and then came the Arab followers 
of the prophet who dominated the land and 
finally destroyed its virility. 

In eomparatively modern times Algeria 
was the Ishmael of the Mediterranean, her 
magnificent port was a nest of pirates, 
which every European nation had from time 
to time attempted to destroy, and which had 
never been successfully cleansed until 
France determined to avenge her stained 
honor and to annex a country which had 
been the scourge of the Mediterranean. The 
trials which France has endured and the 
difficulties she has still to go thru are out- 
lined most. clearly in this book and the 
author has taken much trouble to collect 
data of all kinds as to the resources of 
the country and the means by which they 
can be exploited. 

In the colonist, thinks our author, lies 
one of France’s greatest problems; the born 
Frenchman is in a marked minority and 
his voice in the counsels of the country is 
being gradually drowned in the mass of 
alien voters upon whom French nationality 
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has been forced. But Mr. Devereux has 
little to say of the future of the colony. 
At present Algeria is still dependent for a 
large part of its revenue on the mother 
country and in any case absolute autonomy 
seems impracticable. The author compares 
French and English methods of coloniza- 
tion and his comparisons are not always 
in England’s favor. To the student of colon- 
ial history his book will open new avenues 
of profitable research. 


International Law 


Prof. Amos S. Hershey has given us a 
timely book in The Essentials of Interna- 
tional Public Law (Macmillan, $3), and 
one that not the lawyer alone will find serv- 
iceable. The principles of the science in 
peace and war are stated clearly and with 
caution for exactness and the noting of ex- 
ceptional conditions, as in the definition of 
that difficult thing, domicile. The main text 
is full enough to satisfy many readers, yet 
it is reénforced with illuminating notes and 
citations from conventions and treatises 
and with historical illustrations. Among 
these we find the status of Panama and of 
Cuba and much about Japan and arbitra- 
tion. The efforts to modify the hardship and 
horror of war, as well as the efforts to ac- 
cent and increase them are noted in their 
later, as well as earlier phases, for interna- 
tional law is rapidly making in this age of 
mammoth commerce, of aeroplanes and 
wireless telegraphy. 

Typographically the book is notably 
sound, with its paragraph subjects in 
stronger type. It is well worthy a good in- 
dex and it has an exceptional one and there 
are generous chapter bibliographies. 


Indian and Turkish Romance 


A book of travel in India which is worth 
reading is Indian Pages and Pictures (Put- 
nam, $2.50), by M. M. Shoemaker, a record 
of his tour through Rajputana, Sikkim, the 
Punjab and Kashmir. It is eminently read- 
able and entertaining, a mixture of guide- 
book advice, travel impression, folk and 
historical lore, human nature and a quiet 
humor, and contains information hitherto 
not easily accessible to the ordinary reader, 
together with a fair comment on the re- 
sults of British occupation and pacification 
of the country. 

In contrast to this author’s travel-made- 
easy pilgrimage is the expedition of Eldred 
Pottinger to savage Afghanistan in 1837, 
as described in Maud Diver’s The Hero of 
Herat (Putnam, $1.50). Written in novel 
form, this is a thrilling biography of a 
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soldier, as modest as he was gallant, who 
setting out on a topographical mission to 
Herat, found himself established in com- 
mand of the defence of that city against 
Persian assault and Russian intrigue for 
two long years. Worthy to rank with the 
many pioneers of England’s greatness in 
the East, this soldier’s only record has hith- 
erto been his journals, his reports to the 
British government and a faded memory, 
and it is to the author’s wish to revive this 
memory of one who was in every sense of 
the word a man, that we owe this tribute, 
as accurate as it is interest compelling. A 
sequel is promised. 

The G. W. Dillingham Co. put out two 
melodramatic Hindu romances. The Suttee 


of Safa ($1.25) has for setting the seven- 


teenth century kingdom of the conqueror 
Akbar, and for motive the struggle of a 
widowed queen between her love for her 
child and her love for Akbar, while inter- 
woven is the romance of the king’s daughter 
and a rajah. Court intrigue, passionate 
lovemaking, murder, war, suttee burning 
and Yogi mystery round out the tale. Udara 
($1.50) is more pretentious and still less 
convincing. A Hindu prince, for love of a 
Christian slave, gives up his throne to his 
cousin Panka, a villain of the most obfusc 
hue, who persecutes the lovers with every 
wickedness he can imagine before Justice 
claims him as her own. The footnotes and 
lengthy glossary do not bring Arthur J. 
Westermayr’s novel any closer to reality. 

In 1906 two highly educated Turkish 
women escaped from harem restraint and 
took refuge in Paris. They were the actual 
heroines of Loti’s Les Désenchantées. One 
of them, Zeyneb Hanoum, in a Turkish 
Woman’s European Impressions (Lippin- 
cott, $1.75), gives her personal opinion of 
that Western civilization which had so long 
been her ideal. Her analysis is at once naive 
and penetrating, but in 1912, disenchanted 
with Europe, she returned to her native 
land. Henry Otis Dwight, for thirty years 
a missionary in Constantinople, in A Mus- 
lim Sir Galahad (Revell, $1) tells the search 
of a Kurdish chieftain’s son for truth, 
which he at last finds in Protestantism. The 
subject of Islam is treated in a fair spirit, 
and the descriptions of Turkish country 
life:-are fresh and interesting. The Prince 
of the Desert (Putnam, $1.35) is a novel 
of which R. S. MacNamara has every 
reason to be proud. Incisive character 
studies—that of Mrs. Ivors—is masterly; 
descriptive scenic settings in a narrow Eng- 
lish village and the wide freedom of Egypt, 
the clashing of temperament, the bitter 
sweet torment of a great passion, make up 
a satisfying whole. 
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Court Masques of James I 


The stupendous work entered upon by 
Dr. and Mrs. Wallace in searching thru the 
millions of untouched public documents in 
the Public Record Office is still giving im- 
petus to scholars in the field of Shakes- 
pearean and later Elizabethan drama. Miss 
Mary Sullivan’s study of Court Masques of 
James I (Putnam, $3) is timely and au- 
thoritative. Almost all the information the 
book affords is carefully substantiated by 
extracts from the state papers of the time. 
The close connection between political and 
social conditions and the masque as a lit- 
erary production is second in interest only 
to the establishment of the fact of the inter- 
dependence of the professional manager 
and the court masquers at the time of 
Shakespeare. This latter fact throws light 
upon such productions as A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Henry VIII. The im- 


portance of the masque in the conduct of’ 


diplomacy at King James’s Court is empha- 
sized to a degree altogether new. 

Two other books are promised by the 
author, Court Masques of Elizabeth and 
Court Masques of Charles I. 


The Spirit of Paris 


Jean Richepin once wrote: “Can you 
recognize the part of Paris you are in, 
with your eyes shut, by its smell? No? 
Then shut up!” 

In spite of the poet’s advice—given thirty 
years ago, too—there has been no let-up in 
the writing of books about that gueuse de 
ville. The latest of the books is Mr. Frank- 
fort Sommerville’s The Spirit of Paris: an 
entertaining volume, especially in its lively 
introduction. The author might almost find 
his way about by smell, we suspect, quite 
in the Richepin style. Mr. Sommerville is 
himself partly French, as he confesses in 
his charming paper, “How I Learned 
French Long Ago.” He is sympathetic, and 
seems particularly at home in describing 
the gay world—which naturally includes 
the theaters. 

Of the illustrations in color, the street 
scenes are commonplace enough, but the 
figures painted by Mr. Raphael Kirchner 
are admirably piquant and thoroly Pari- 
sian. (Macmillan, $2.) 


Literary Notes 


The stories told by Miss Elsie Singmas- 
ter about the battlefield of Gettysburg 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $1) and its entail 
of misery, sorrow and harrowing memories 
strike the note of reality on every page. 
They will prove of special interest now to 


thousands whose minds are turned toward 
the general theme by the semi-centennial 
celebration of the great battle, and furnish 
those who have lived their lives in the 
midst of peace with some notion of the “red 
harvest and the aftermath” of war. 


In the Harvard Historical Studies, Vol- 
ume XVII, edited by Professors Edward 
Channing and A. C. Coolidge, is the Bar- 
rington-Bernard Correspondence and IIllus- 
trative Matter, 1760-1770, drawn from the 
papers of Sir Francis Bernard, some time 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University, $2.) 


In the Tourist Edition Messrs. Macmil- 
lan issue Highways and Byways of the 
Great Lakes and Highways and Byways of 
the Rocky Mountains, by Clifton Johnson 
($1.50 each). The illustrations, from pho- 
tographs, are as fine as is the rule with 
the Clifton Johnson books and the traveler 
who is seeing America first will make no 
mistake to secure the volumes. 


Resisting all temptation to make a com- 
parison with the inimitable Oliver Herford, 
who can draw as well as he writes, let us 
acknowledge at once the cleverness of The 
Cat’s Elegy, written a long way after Gray 
by Gelett Burgess, whose illustrator is 
Burges Johnson (McClurg, 60 cents). It 
must have been fun to write this feline 
tragi-comedy; it is fun to read it. 


A fashion magazine published serially the 
letters which now come to us as a volume 
entitled The Heart of a Soldier (New York: 
Seth Moyle, Inc., $1.30). The soldier here 
is the late General George E. Pickett, the 
dashing officer of Confederate cavalry. Mrs. 
Pickett contributes an introductory sketch. 
The letters have, apart from such light as 
they throw upon military matters, the 
stamp of true affection, and of no slight de- 
gree of sentiment. 


In commemoration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Princeton 
Theolegical Seminary the members of the 
faculty have published a large volume of 
Biblical and Theological Studies (Scribner, 
$3). Traditional views of the Bible and 
Christian doctrines are expounded and de- 
fended with much learning and skill, but the 
impression grows on the conscientious read- 
er that most of these labored efforts are 
misdirected. It seems suicidal folly to put 
such tremendous forces into these logical 
and linguistic outposts which have no long- 
er any strategical importance, when every 
man is needed to defend the central citadel 
and carry the war into the enemy’s own 
country. 








The Island of Giggles and Grins 


The idea that Coney Island has a history 
strikes one as ridiculous like everything 
else about Coney. Yet it has always been 
in the public eye ever since 1524 when it 
was or was not—according to which author- 
ity you credit—discovered by Verrazano. 

Coney is long and thin now, stretching 
about six miles from east to west. When 
Henry Hudson sailed past it first (accord- 
ing to the old maps) it was short and fat. 
It is the southern fringe of sand with which 
the Atlantic Ocean has laboriously orna- 
mented the terminal morain that the great 
glacier of long ago dumped down to make 
western Long Island and the broad site for 
Brooklyn. 

Coney’s early history is almost as lively 
as that which she is making at the present 
time. The first Dutchmen in King’s County 
called her Conyen Eylandt (Rabbits Isl- 
and) and used her as a pasturage for their 
cattle. 

When the English Gravesenders arrived 
in 1642 they found Antony Jansen Van 
Salee, nicknamed “The Turk,” claiming the 
island. Jansen, tho originally Dutch, had 
long lived in Barbary and drest and acted 
like the traditional Turk. He had ‘been a 
resident of New Amsterdam, but got in bad 
odor with the authorities there by threaten- 
ing Dominie Bogardus, who dunned him 
for church dues. 

The trouble began when Bogardus’ wife, 
Anneke Jans, snubbed Mrs. Jansen, who 
thereupon spread the report that the do- 
minie’s wife lifted her skirts too high when 
she stepped over the mud puddle in front 
of the blacksmith’s shop. The dominie re- 
torted by dunning for dues, to which Jan- 
sen replied with threats of personal vio- 
lence. Then the authorities bound Jansen 
over not to carry anything more deadly 
than an ax within the limits of New Am- 
sterdam. Evidently they considered that the 
sturdy dominie could not be injured with 
an ax. Jansen, in search of more freedom, 
moved to a farm in New Utrecht, and when 
the Gravesenders secured their patent his 
farm was part of their western boundary. 
He claimed the overlordship of Coney Isl- 
and and defended his claim lustily, but 
finally the Gravesenders’ right to it was 


——— 


established. It is now the southern coast of 
Brooklyn, therefore of New York, and all 
the great ships pass it by going in and out 
of the port. 

Newspapers frequently give Coney credit 
for an attendance of 200,000 persons in a 
single day. That must be an exaggeration, 
as the traffic figures of the combined rail- 
ways show 95,000 as the largest number of 
passengers carried, and steamship lines and 
automobiles and carriages could hardly ac- 
count for more than 20,000. But even 50,000 
makes a large crowd on the beach, the 
Bowery and Surf Avenue, and with 100,- 
000 all the tideways are bank full, and the 
resorts doing a roaring business. 


110 Horse Power Under Your Hat 


This title does not imply an advanced 
method of reckoning brain power, but re- 
fers to a new type of steam turbine which 
is so small that a model developing one 
hundred and ten horse power may be com- 
pletely hidden under an ordinary derby. 

It is well known that all previous types 
of steam turbine consist of a series of small 
pockets or buckets mounted upon disks or 
shafts; the steam, admitted at high pres- 
sure, carries them around upon the same 
principle as that utilized in the old style 
water-wheel. The efficiency of these de- 
vices depends largely upon the number of 
pockets used, altho any increase in the 
number means additional cost and greater 
liability to become out of order. 

In the new type the inventor, Nikola 
.Tesla, takes advantage of the principle of 
viscosity—that is, of the tendency of par- 
ticles of liquid to cling together. Instead 
of the bucket principle, he mounts a series 
of absolutely smooth disks upon a shaft; 
these disks are approximately one-eighth 
of an inch apart. Steam is forced to im- 
pinge at an angle upon the surface of these 
disks; viscosity causes it to adhere to them 
and the shaft revolves. At the start, the 
steam follows a comparatively short course 
to the center of the disks and out thru an 
opening cut parallel to the shaft; as the 
speed increases, centrifugal force tends to 
throw the particles of steam, which are held 
together by viscosity, toward the periphery 
of the disks—forcing it to travel in a longer 
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arc, thus increasing the time during which 
its effect is applied to the disks and corre- 
spondingly increasing the power. 

Under full pressure this turbine runs at 
16,000 revolutions per minute, utilizes 
ninety-sewen per cent of the efficiency of 
the steam, and generates one horse power 














TESLA TURBINE USED AS PUMP 


The turbine proper is enclosed in the small square 
at the left. It utilizes 97 per cent of the efficiency of 
the steam. 


for every one-quarter pound of its own 
weight. As there are no vanes or buckets, 
reversal is easily accomplished by changing 
the points at which the steam enters; in 
the old type when reversal was necessary 
two turbines had to be mounted on the 
same shaft, one to be used for forward 
motion and the other for reverse. 

_We have seen that steam striking the rims 
of the disks in this turbine and passing out 
thru ports near their center causes them 
to revolve; it would then appear that if the 
shaft were revolved and water admitted at 
the center, it would be thrown off at the 
periphery, as a result of combined viscosity 
and centrifugal force, and the turbine would 
be converted into a pump. This is in fact the 
case; with eighteen-inch disks the inventor 
claims that he can pump 3500 gallons per 


minute against a head of three hundred~ 


feet. 

If the inventor’s claims are justified, and 
rigorous tests seem to demonstrate that they 
are, his device is far and away the most 
efficient turbine or pump so far known. 


The Continental Pole 


The United States captured the North 
Pole and Norway the South Pole. There 
being no other poles to conquer in these 
directions France has to be content with 
the satisfaction of discovering—and pos- 
sessing—the continental pole, that is, the 
central point of the hemisphere which has 
the greatest possible amount of land. Ac- 
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cording to a report presented by the Prince 
of Monaco to the French Academy of 
Science this continental pole is not on 
the continent but on the little island of 
Dumet in the Vilaine River as it empties 
into the Atlantic on the Brittany coast. A 
great circle described around this point 
would include a hemisphere composed 45.5 
per cent of land and 54.5 per cent of water. 
The opposite or oceanic pole must then be 
located somewhere near the Bounty Islands 
to the south of New Zealand. This hemi- 
sphere contains 88.7 per cent sea and only 
11.3 per cent of dry land. The contours of 
the Antarctic are now so well determined 
that the position of these poles may be re- 
garded as established. 


Women on Washington Juries 


In the twenty months of practical work- 
ing of the women’s suffrage amendment, in 
Seattle, Washington, as it applies to jury 
duty, the number of women jurors on duty 
in the nine departments of the Superior 
Court has arisen from one, the first month, 
to*forty during the month of April, 1913. 
Prejudice against the innovation has been 
dissipated, and the woman juror is now ac- 
cepted as a distinct success. 

In September, 1911, twelve women were 
summoned for duty as jurors in the Supe- 
rior Courts of King County, under the pro- 
visions of the suffrage amendment adopted 
just. prior to that time. Of the twelve who 
came in fear and trembling, braving a 
local hostile public sentiment, eleven took 
advantage of the alternative sex exemption, 
and were excused by the judges. One alone, 
an aged woman, remained to brave the hos- 
tility of public, courts and attorneys alike, 
and drew her $3 per diem without partici- 
pating in a single case. This aged woman 
submitted to a silent boycott that was both 
embarrassing and irritating, but she clung 
to her public duty, and her tenacity “broke 
the ice” and made the way easier for three 
women to accept the same duty during the 
following month. 

“Women are impractical, too sympathetic, 
too susceptible to the wiles of crafty attor- 
neys,” said the critics. -“Our court houses 
are not arranged for the woman juror’s 
convenience, and the close association of 
mixed juries will commonize her, and rob us 
of our respect for the sex.” 

But gradually the woman juror worked 


‘into the harness, broke down tradition, 


shattered precedent, and brought in ver- 
dicts that were apparently as just and 
equitable as any the all-male juries had 
rendered. 

From the first, male jurors regarded and 
treated their fellow woman jurors with the 
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most chivalrous discrimination. It has been 
made a common duty among them to see 
that the woman jurors were spared every 
avoidable embarrassment. 

“What will we do with these women over- 
night?” asked a perplexed bailiff, of the 
trial judge in a murder case in which the 
jurors were not allowed to leave the court- 
house. 

The court solved the question in a com- 
mon sense way. He ordered a small hall 
rented, installed cots, had a heavy curtain 
hung across the center of the room, and 
had the men jurors tucked away in one end 
of the room, and the women jurors at the 
other. In the women’s department slum- 
bered a woman bailiff, and with the men, 
two male bailiffs attended. The situation 
was thus easily bridged, and the law was 
complied with. 

The influence of sympathy in the vote of 
a woman juror has not risen to the im- 
portance that prejudice attached to it. Of 
five first degree murder cases in which wo- 
men jurors sat in judgment, a verdict of 
guilty was returned in each case, tho the 
charge was reduced to second degree mur- 
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der in four of them. Three sentences of 
life imprisonment have been imposed in 
these cases. Four women jurors sat on the 
jury that convicted J. T. Tribett of second 
degree murder. Tribett was a street-car 
conductor who shot and killed a father and 
son as the result of a trivial quarrel on his 
car. He was charged with first degree mur- 
der, and the jury shrunk the charge one 
notch, but recommended that he be given 
the full penalty of life imprisonment for 
the offense. The best one can get out of it 
is that they wanted him punished, but didn’t 
want him hanged. ' 
Woman jurors in a “purity squad” case 
gave a woman plaintiff a $200 verdict for 
the breaking in of her door by a policeman, 
who was in honest error; she asked for 
$10,000. Women jurors gave a woman 
$1500 for the breach of promise to wed, of 
a man of some property; she asked $5000. 
Another woman was awarded $1 against a 
man who gave more promise of being a 
liability than an asset, as a husband, on 
the ground that she was better off without 
his affection. Keen discrimination, that, all 
along the line. 





“BY A JURY OF HIS PEERS’—AND PEERESSES 


_ _A jury in the Superior Court of King County, Washington. Forty women served in this county (which 
includes Seattle) in a single month this spring. 
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In cases involving social crimes, the 
sympathy of the women jurors has been 
largely with the accused man, where the 
woman complainant has been of a vicious 
or depraved character. Where the victim 
has been young and innocent the. adverse 
vote of the woman juror has descended on 
the accused with great unanimity. 

The woman juror has improved the at- 
mosphere of the courts. There is less coarse 
comment, and a new nicety of discrimina- 
tion in language about the halls of justice. 
The corridors and court rooms have taken 
on a new aspect. Groups of the women, un- 
employed for the moment, sit chatting, em- 
broidering or knitting, generally attended 
by women bailiffs, and it is plain that they 
are enjoying a vacation from the dull rou- 
tine of household cares. They are getting 
a new outlook upon life, and a peep into 
the business complications of the commer- 
cial world. Thirty days of jury service is a 
great education, both to the average man 
as well as woman. The woman is surer of 
herself, and of her knowledge, ever after- 
ward. G. M. FARLEY. 

Seattle, Washington. 


“The Garden of Allah” in California 


Nine thousand gate palms have been de- 
livered recently in the Coachella Valley, 
Southern California, after a 12,000-mile 
journey from Arabia. They were secured 
with considerable difficulty and expense by 
two California boys, the sons of F. O. 
Popenoe, of Altadena, who is an extensive 
grower of dates and other tropical fruits in 
our own southwestern desert. 

Date culture, both in Arizona and the 
arid sections of California, has been proven 
a success by government experimental sta- 


DATE PALM, “KSEBA” 


Brought from Tunis to the Government Experiment 
Station at Mecca, California. Ripe dates like these 
are packed like confectionery and command fancy 
prices. A tree often yields 200 pounds a year. 


WRAPPING DATE OFFSHOOTS AT BISKRA 

Biskra, an oasis 175 miles southeast of Algiers, is 
the scene of Robert Hichens’ novel and play The 
Garden of Allah. Here the offshoots are made ready 
for shipment to California. 
tions, and in the last few years the industry 
has been developed rapidly, various com- 
panies having made shipments of offshoots 
from Arabia while others are experiment- 
ing with seedlings. The results from trees 
obtained from the choicest seed are so un- 
certain that the only safe way is to secure 
shoots from palms of known value in the 
home of the date. They command high 
prices, and the expense of shipping them is 
great; moreover, there is a disposition to 
refuse the sale of date offshoots at any 
price, as the natives and the officials realize 
the value of a natural monopoly in the in- 
dustry. 

The young men were forced to use 
diplomacy as well as money and hard work 
to collect their 9000 offshoots, which were 
brought by camel caravan to Biskra, care- 
fully wrapped in burlap and moss for ship- 
ment, and on their arrival in this country 
sent by fast freight to the Coachella Valley. 
Here large date plantations are already 
set out, while older trees from the experi- 
mental days are in full bearing. The town 
of Arabia is now being laid out at Durbrow 
siding, an American town to be built in the 
architectural style favored by the residents 
of Arabia. This is no mere striving after 
picturesque effect, as the dwellings of that 
style are well adapted to the arid conditions. 
The abundant water required for date cul- 
ture is supplied in plenty by flowing wells 
in this American “Garden of Allah.” 


New York’s Water from the Catskills 


A few years ago, the city of New York, 
seeing that it must have more water than 
the old Croton system could supply, decided 
to bring it.from the Catskill Mountains. 
The work, which will cost nearly $200,000,- 
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000, was begun in 1907. At the present time 
water is rising in the great Ashokan reser- 
voir, which has an area of 13 square miles, 
with 40 miles of shore line, and will hold 
132,000,000,000 gallons. It displaces seven 
small villages and covers the sites of 32 
cemeteries, from which 2800 bodies were 
removed. This reservoir is 90 miles from 
New York, as the crow flies, but the wind- 
ing aqueduct thru which the water will 
flow is 127 miles long. 

Four distinct watersheds in the Catskills 
were taken. 
Their area is 
nearly 900 square 
miles, but only 
one of them 
(225 miles) is 
to be used at 
present. This will 
yield 250,000,000 
gallons a day to 
be added to the 
500,000,000 now 
drawn from the 
Croton and Long 
Island water- 
sheds. Eventual- 
ly, six or seven 
years hence, the 
four Catskill wa- 
tersheds will 
send to the city 
at least 500,000,- 
000 gallons, and 
1,000,000,000 will 
be enough, at the 
present per cap- 
ita rate of con- 
sumption, for 
8,000,000 people. 

The aqueduct 
is a remarkable 
example of the 
engineer’s _ skill. 
Seventeen feet in 
diameter, much 
of it in the solid 
rock and far be- 
low the surface, 
it rises and falls, 
burrowing under 
deep valleys, tun- 
neling mountains, 
passing under 
the Hudson, tra- 
versing Manhat- 
tan Island and 
lying at a great 
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water to Brooklyn and Staten Island. Its 
capacity will be 500,000,000 gallons a day. 
Under the Roundout valley there is a rock 
tunnel more than two miles long. The en- 
gineers sought absolutely solid rock under 
the Hudson, and found it. A tunnel of 4% 
miles in rock precedes the passage of the 
river, which is made at a depth of more 
than 1100 feet below the surface of the 
stream. East of the river, the aqueduct 
rises again. 

It is then connected, on its course south- 
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depth under the 
East River and 
the Narrows— 


for it will carry for 8,000,000 people. 


NEW YORK’S GREAT CATSKILL WATER SYSTEM 


The Ashokan Reservoir will hold 132,000,000,000 gallons. When the four Catskill 
watersheds are all in use the city’s daily supply will be 1,000,000,000 gallons—enough 
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ward, with several reservoirs. One of these, 
the Lake Kensico, east of Tarrytown, con- 
structed at a cost of $8,500,000, and having 
a capacity of 29,000,000,000 gallons, is for 
emergency storage. Another, the Hill View, 
near Yonkers, will furnish large quantities 
of water quickly, if much should be needed 
for a great fire. Coming into the city, the 
conduit at 170th street is 125 feet below 
sea level. Then it declines until, at Sixth 
street, the depth is 664 feet, which is in- 
creased to 704 under the East River. At 
Fort Greene Park, in Brooklyn, it rises 
nearly to the surface. There are 17% miles 
of it from the northern line of New York 
to this park, and this is the longest con- 
tinuous tunnel in the world for carrying 
water under pressure. 

More than half of the work in the rock 
under the surface of the city has already 
been done, but while the engineers have 
been blasting and tunneling down there the 
inhabitants above have had nothing to re- 
mind them of these operations except 24 
shafts, ranging from 205 to 752 feet in 
depth, from which the broken stone is taken 
and carted away. 

There are 64 miles of the conduit on the 
west side of the Hudson. On the east side 
it passes directly under Croton Lake, the 
main source of the present supply, but it 
will not be connected with the lake or the 
Croton basin except as a feeder to flood the 
basin whenever a temporary interruption of 
the flow from the Catskills may be required. 
When the Catskill water proves to be in- 
sufficient, New York will seek more in the 
Adirondacks. 


French Students’ Military Service 


The French bill providing for three years’ 
military service instead of two has been 
commented upon in THE INDEPENDENT, but 
without reference to its effect upon the uni- 
versities. The bill is now before the Chamber 
of Deputies and the students subject to its 
provisions have shown a certain nervous- 
ness which appeals to patriotism on the 
part of the President of France and the 
Prime Minister have not wholly allayed. 
Particularly the students desire that they 
shall not suffer academically in comparison 
with competitors not subject to the law of 
military service, i. e., foreigners and female 
students. Therefore they petition Parlia- 
ment to forbid the practice of medicine to 
foreigners who have not served in the 
_French army, and ask certain new rules 
also in regard to examinations. All this is 
a matter of much more importance in 
France than it would be in other countries, 
since a career in the liberal professions, 
government service, etc., is strictly depend- 
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ent upon the record attained in the schools 
by candidates for these careers. 

The number of foreign students in French 
universities is considerable: 3819 out of a 
total 37,053. There are four thousand wom- 
en students as well. Among the foreigners 
there is an overwhelming number of Rus- 
sians, who are by no means popular in spite 
of the alliance. There are indeed 2769 Rus- 
sians on the university rolls, a total most 
imposing when compared with the 408 Rou- 
manians, 323 Turks, 289 Germans, 223 Bul- 
garians, 214 Egyptians, 190 English, 120 
natives of South and Central America, and 
106 of our own countrymen. The rest of the 
total is furnished by citizens of Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Greece, Switzerland, Servia, 
Africa, ete. 

Co-education as a feature of the French 
system is an established fact, and in the 
courses in literature at Paris women are in 
the majority; just as they are in the paral- 
lel courses of our western state universities. 


Sterilizing Milk by Electricity 


At the University of Ohio, in Columbus, 
Dr. C. B. Morrey and Professor F. C. Cald- 
well have been carrying on experiments for 
the purpose of finding a method for steril- 
izing milk electrically. They used alternat- 
ing currents of high frequency. The milk 
was made to pass in thin streams thru 
metallic vessels that served as electrodes. 
The first sample of milk, containing about 
nineteen and a half million bacteria to a 
cubic centimeter, as shown by cultures, was 
treated for fifteen seconds with an alternat- 
ing current of 2.5 amperes and 2000 volts. 
The cultures made afterward showed only 
some 6000 bacteria to the cubic centimeter. 

In a second sample of the same milk the 
number of bacteria was reduced to 250,000 
per cubic centimeter. In another experi- 
ment the milk was artificilaly infected with 
Loeffler’s diphtheria germs and was then 
completely sterilized by the electric current. 
The effect of the alternating current upon 
the bacteria does not seem to depend upon 
the heat generated, and according to the 
tests made the chemical character of the 
milk is in no way modified. 


The World’s Railways 


A notable extension in railways has dis- 
tinguished the last decade. Between 1900 
and 1910 almost 150,000 miles were added 
te the world’s trackage—which exceeds by 
about fifty thousand miles the record of the 
ten preceding years. Naturally America has 
furnished more than its share of the new 
rails; a record of eighty thousand miles is 
nothing to be ashamed of. 
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The traveler insistent upon sampling 
all the landscapes which may be seen from 
railway tracks would have to travel over 
600,000 miles in order fully to satisfy his 
curiosity. The United States has more than 
one-third of the world’s total railway mile- 
age, Germany coming next among the na- 
tions with almost 40,000 miles. Students of 
railway economics intent upon the problem 
of physical valuation may ponder the fact 
that the average cost in Europe for estab- 
lishing a mile of track is some $125,000, 
while in the rest of the world it averages 
about $70,000. The startling variation is 
largely explained by the superiority of rail- 
way construction in Europe, the durability 
of the road bed, and, we should perhaps add, 
the higher value of the land occupied. But 
the more thoro construction explains also 
the proportionally smaller loss of life of 
European railways, as compared with that 


in more recently developed. regions. Tho a‘ 


large part of the Old World is served by 
government-owned railways, seventy per 
cent of the world’s total railway mileage is 
operated by private capital. 


Flooding Panama Forests 


A large area of tropical forest has been 
destroyed in flooding the lower Chagres 
River valley to form Gatun Lake, the in- 
land sea which constitutes the summit level 
of the Panama Canal, thru which vessels 
will steam a distance of twenty-four miles 
on their journey from ocean to ocean. Few 
species of trees can long withstand immer- 
sion in water. A tree soon smothers and 
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dies when its roots and trunk are ‘sub- 
merged. 

Large quantities of floating timber in 
various stages of decay will be present in 
the lake for some time after the canal is 
in operation. However, it is thought that 
the floating debris will not at any time be 
sufficient in quantity to constitute a serious 
obstruction to the navigation of the canal, 
and as vegetable matter decays rapidly in 
a tropical climate, the lake will be cleared 
in a few years at most of all obstructions 
of this nature. 

The accompanying view shows the partly 
submerged forest trees in a thickly wooded 
section of the present lake area. The pro- 
cesses of decay are already far advanced, 
altho as recently as two years ago these 
trees, clad in luxuriant foliage, were grow- 
ing unmolested in the virgin forest. 

Many varieties of orchids are found 
clinging to the limbs of the trees. Some of 
these are very rare and valuable, and are 
eagerly sought by collectors.. The orchids, 
too, soon wither and die when the parent 
tree has been killed. 

The gates of the Gatun spillway are 
closed this week to allow the Culebra River 
to fill up the great lake, which will 
stand eighty-five feet above the level of 
the sea on either side and cover an area 
more than twice as large as the District of 
Columbia. The valley soon to be submerged 
has had an exciting and romantic history 
for four centuries, part of which has been 
recently retold by John Masefield in his 
book, On the Spanish Main, and by Louis 
Napoleon Parker in his play, Drake. 
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CINDERELLA AND THE 
DOVES 


Fairies Under 
the Greenwood Tree 


To be greeted by the 
fairy-tale characters of 
our childhood is an expe- 
rience one scarcely ex- 
pects to have, outside 
dreamland, yet that is 
just what happens in the 
famous gardens in Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Without a doubt, this 
is Cinderella, seated on 
an ash bin with the doves about her, and 
Snow White with the seven brownies. 
A bit further on we come to Little Red 
Riding Hood talking to the wicked wolf in 
the wood. On her arm she carries thé basket 
which her mother has filled for the sick 
grandmother. 

And here is the cottage of cakes with 
Hansel and Gretel satisfying their hunger 
in perfect contentment, not knowing that 
the old woman who is watching them from 
the window has wicked designs upon them. 
Brownies are here and there and every- 
where with fork and rake and shovel, clear- 
ing up the leaves, and working magic as 
brownies can. 

Nor are the more modern Uncle Remus 
stories forgotten. The Bre’r Fox and Bre’r 
Rabbit families are here in their simple 
home life. Mrs. Fox in sunbonnet and 
kitchen apron is waiting upon her lord and 
master. as he gnaws hungrily at the leg of 
a rabbit, and baby Fox howls mournfully 
for his share. 

A tiny shrine has been erected on a hill- 
side to Saint Hubert and all the wild crea- 
tures of the wood are assembled at prayer. 
A hooded fox reads the service; round him 
kneel dwarfs and gnomes and. four-footed 
things, but Puss in Boots Tans insolently 
against a tree. ee 
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These story figures are 
not massed but are scat- 
tered thru a large gar- 
den; one comes’ upon 
them suddenly. They are 
made of terra cotta, and. 
life size. The garden is 
private property, but it 
is generously opened to 
the public. The statuette 
figures were placed there 
for the benefit of the 
grandchildren of the own- 
er’s family. The artist 
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who modelled them caught the spirit of the 
quaint fancies of the fairy-books, and the 
garden is perhaps the nearest approach to 
orthodox fairyland in this busy country. 


Chinese Workmen in America 


In these days one reads and hears much 
about Chinese diplomats, Chinese persons 
of high rank, Chinese visitors of promi- 
nence, and others, who by reason of wealth 
and social standing are interesting to the 
American people. But of those Chinese who 
come to live in this land, to make their 
homes in America, if only for a while, we 
hear practically nothing at all. Yet these 
Chinese, Chinese-Americans, I call them, 
are not unworthy of a little notice, particu- 
larly as they sustain thruout the period of 
their residence here a faithful and constant 
correspondence with relations and friends 
in the old country, and what they think and 
what they write about Americans will 
surely influence, and is influencing to a 
great extent, the conduct of their country- 
men toward the people of the United States, 
and I can name many a one-time Chinese 
workingman, who after several years of 
laundry or other labor in this country, took 
a college course, was graduated and re- 
turned to China, to become an influential 
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man among his own people. A former 
Seattle laundryman is now president of the 
only railway in China owned by the Chi- 
nese. A one-time Canadian laundryman has 
been elected to represent his countrymen 
in Canada in China’s new Legislature. A 
Canadian Chinese merchant’s son is now 
Chief Magistrate in one of the Chinese 
provinces. Many of the American Chinese 
laundrymen have become missionaries to 
their people. It is the Chinese who have 
lived and worked in America who are es- 
tablishing factories in their cities and 
towns and building schools and churches, 
in which undertakings they are substan- 
tially helped by their working countrymen 
in America. Furthermore, there is scarcely 
a Chinese mission school in America which 
is not contributing toward the support of 
some good civilizing work in China. The 
annual report of one small mission in Bos- 
ton, the superintendent of which is a 
Chinese laundryman, contains the follow- 
ing account of moneys contributed and 
raised by the members: $160 for a loan to 
the Government of Canton, China; $185 for 
help to the Government of China; $60 for 
church at Nu Ben Sun Ning, China; $60 
for Presbyterian Church at Ching Law Sun 
Ning; $72 for Canton College, Canton, 
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China; $79.50 for Famine 
Relief Fund at Wu Nun 
and On Fee; $17 toward 
the expenses of Goon Tun 
Ying at a _ missionary 
school in Canton; $22 for 
the Rev. Ko Choo, of San 
Francisco; and so on thru 
a long list. 

Many of the Chinese 
laundrymen I know are 
not laundrymen only, but 
artists and poets, often 
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the sons of good families. There are, 
to be sure, men of the Chinese lower 
class among them; but these are not in 
the majority. The majority are stalwart, 
self-respecting countrymen from the dis- 
trict around Canton city and province, or 
are American-born descendants of the pio- 
neer Chinese who came to this coast long 
before our transcontinental railways were 
built, and helped the American to mine his 
ore, build his railways and cause the Pacific 
coast to blossom as the rose. 

The democracy of the Chinese in Amer- 
ica is pleasant to witness. On New Year’s 
Day I have met among the callers at the 
homes of western Chinese friends mer- 
chants, diplomats, business men, profession- 
al men, students, laborers and laundrymen, 
and have noted that the workingmen en- 
tered into the general conversation with as 
much freedom and authority and were 
listened to with as serious respect as was 
accorded the visiting consul. But this 
anomaly can be partly explained by the 
fact that many of the Chinese who come 
to this country to work as laborers are 
oftentimes cousins of government students, 
and, in several cases which came under my 
notice, brothers of students, it being a cus- 
tom among the Chinese to educate but one 

boy of a family if domes- 
tic economy necessitates 
that course. 

There are hundreds of 
Chinese children in Amer- 
ica. Most of them are 
born here, and as their 
environment is more 
American than Chinese, it 
is safe to say that the 
next generation will see 
many Americans whose 
ancestors were Chinese. I 
noticed in one of the 
Sunday schools I visited 
in San Francisco that half 
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of the little girls were dressed like 
American children, while the other half 
wore the dress of the Chinese woman, 
which is almost as_ old in style as 
the setting sun. I was told that in some 
cases, the ancient dress was obliged to be 
worn as a punishment, the modern per- 
mitted as a reward. Chinese mothers in 
Boston tell me that their children do not 
care to talk Chinese, and even when ad- 
dressed by their parents in their mother 
tongue, reply in English. In the eastern 
states the Chinese public school children 
wear only the American dress. 
Sur Sin Far. 


Railway Power from Rivers 


Electric power now moves the New 
Haven Railroad Company’s trains between 
New York and Stamford, and it is expected 
that this power will be substituted for 
steam as far as New Haven, before the 
end of the present year. But it will not be 
derived from water falls. The most nota- 
ble example of an application té railroad 
lines of electric force procured from water 
falls will soon be seen in Montana and 
Idaho, where this power is to be used for 
all the passenger and freight trains on 450 
miles of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound road, an extension of the St. Paul 
system to the Pacific coast. We spoke 
briefly of this project some months ago, 
when the National Government granted to 
the company the right to transmit power 
by wire over the public domain. Plans for 
the work have since been completed. 

The electric power is to be used in cross- 
ing the mountain ranges, beginning at Har- 
lowton, Mont. From that point, 4163 feet 
above sea level, the road rises gradually 
to Summit, in the Belt Mountains (5797 
feet) and then declines to Barron (3787 
feet), from which it rises again and crosses 
the Rockies at Donald, where the hight is 
6322 feet. Down again it runs to St. Regis, 
3600 feet lower, and then climbs the Bitter 
Root range. At Roland, Idaho, the eleva- 
tion is 4125 feet, and thence there is a 
decline to Avery (2494 feet), where, ac- 
cording to the present plans, electric power 
will give way to steam. 

Thruout these 450 miles of ups and 
downs, the force-used will be procured from 
mountain streams, and it will be generated 
at seven, possibly nine, points. One power 
plant is to be at Great Falls, Mont. There 
will be three at Helena, one on the Madison 
River, one at Big Hole, near Butte, and one 
at Thompson Falls, near the western bound- 
ary of the state. At the beginning, the com- 
pany will have fifty electric locomotives. 
The speed will be about twenty-five miles 
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an hour for passenger trains, and fifteen 
miles for freight. Although several millions 
must be expended for power plants ani 
transmission, there will be a large saving 
in the cost of operation, and the many 
trains now used in carrying fuel for the 
steam locomotives will no longer burden th« 
tracks. The terms of the Government’s 


grant require the company to sell power to 
the two states and their cities at reasonable 
prices. 


Pebbles 


Whiskers cover a multitude of chins.— 
The Harvard Lampoon. 


“What is your husband’s income?” 
“About three a. m.”—Cornell Widow. 


He—“Do you believe in kissing?” 
She—“I don’t approve of kissing chil- 
dren.”—Dartmouth Jack-O’-Lantern. 


Prof.—“Give an example of an imaginary 
spheroid.” 

Stude—“A rooster’s egg.”—Cornell Wid- 
ow. 


“You certainly have a trim little waist,” 
said Red Philips, admiringly. 

“You’re right,” she replied; “there’s no 
getting around that.”—The Spectator. 


CONFESSION. 
First Co-ed—I kissed Bob last night. 
Second Chicken—Is that right? 
First Squab—No; but it’s so.—Pelican. 


Professor—Give me, in short, Washing- 
ton’s farewell address. 

Bright Fresh—Heaven.—University of 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


THE GYPSY NEBULOUS. 
(Sub-Infernal.) 
A face, foam-ringed 
With cosmic chaos-clay, and ghastly-glow, 
Or call it mud; 
A fleeting glimpse of wind-wrought 
wraiths below, 
Of mists empiric-winged— 
A flood 
Sad passion-hurled in that dim dawn 
about 
The gypsy nebulous— 
A fancy fever-full—a ghost-rid rout, 
Conceived when sombre-drunk, with suin- 
mer’s moon 
(Placed here, of course, to rime with “pleni- 
lune”), 
A being fabulous, 
A progeny of souls 
Lit-tossed on red-gold seas 
Of passioned poesies. 
—Yale Record. 
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A steam roller rolled on a stray canine, 
And flattened him east and west, 
He hadn’t a chance to utter a whine, 
But his pants, no doubt, were pressed. 
—Cornell Widow. 


BALKAN WAR SONG. 
Hurrah, hurrah, we’ll sing the jubilee. 
Hurrah, hurrah, the flag that sets us free; 
So we'll sing the chorus from Zxcnkqvipf 
to the sea. 
While we go marching thru Skylpogwofuif- 
zixmifgobjifpof. ; 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


It was past 11. The old man entered the 
parlor and, approaching his daughter’s 
swain, said: “Young man, do you know 
what time it is?” 

The timid youth leaped to his feet, and, 
stammering “Y-y-yes, sir,” hurried into the 
hall and thence out into the night. 

The old man stood bewildered. “That’s a 
queer fellow to have calling on you, daugh- 
ter,” he remarked. “Why did he rush off 
in that fashion? My watch ran out, and I 
merely wanted to get the time from his to 
start mine going.” 
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Bobbs—“You say poor Jim died from sus- 
pense?” 

Dobbs—“Well, he was hung.”—Pennsy!- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


SETTERS.—Farmer Jones was tugging 
away with all his strength at a barrel of 
cider, trying to get it up the cellar steps. 
He called at the top of his voice for help, 
with no response. After much struggling he 
accomplished the task, and just then the 
whole family put in their appearance. 

“Where have you been?” inquired the 
farmer to his wife. 

“TI was setting the bread.” 

“And you?” addressing his eldest boy. 

“Out in the shop, setting a saw.” 

“And you, Ezar?” 

“Up in grandma’s room, setting a clock.” 

“And you, Cyrus?” 

“Out in the barn, setting a hen.” 

“And you, Hiram?” 

“Up in the garret, setting a trap.” 

“And now, Master Rufus, where were 
you, and what were you setting?” asked 
the farmer of his youngest son. 

“Out on the doorsteps, setting still.”— 
The Forum. 


Cartoon of the Week 


—Boardman Robinson, in the New York Tribune. 
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Tariff Work 


The Democratic Senate caucus nearly 
completed its consideration of the tariff bill, 
last week, but the bill will not be reported 
for debate, it is thought, before July 4. 
After a two days contest the bill’s provi- 
sions concerning wool and sugar were ap- 
proved, only six voting in the negative. 
These, in the case of sugar, were Messrs. 
Hitchcock of Nebraska, Newlands of Ne- 
vada, Ransdell and Thornton of Louisiana, 
Shafroth of Colorado and Walsh of Mon- 
tana. Concerning wool, the vote was the 
same, except that Mr. Chamberlain, of Ore- 
gon, stood in Mr. Hitchcock’s place. The 
caucus has made some changes. Spool cot- 
ton thread has been put on the free list; 
the duty on paintings, engravings and 
etchings have been raised from 15 to 25 per 
cent, and a countervailing duty for wheat 
and flour (aimed at Canada) has been add- 
ed. There will be an attempt in the Senate 
to empower the President to impose coun- 
tervailing duties generally in retaliation for 
any country’s discrimination against im- 
ports from the United States. 

Before the committee investigating the 
lobby charges there has been much testi- 
mony, by Chairman Lovett, of the Union 
Pacific, and others, as to attempts to induce 
the Union Pacific to employ Edward Lau- 
terbach, of New York, as counsel in the 
dissolution proceedings. It appears that 
Judge Lovett and others were repeatedly 
addrest in telephone messages, by men, or 
a man, who impersonated Congressman 
Palmer, Congressman Riordan and others. 
These messages asserted that great influ- 
ence could be exerted, for a consideration, 
with respect to the Money Trust committee, 
the approval of dissolution plans, etc. In 
connection with this testimony the names 
of Mr. Lauterbach and one David Lamar, 
a speculator, are mentioned. Lamar will 
testify, and several other witnesses are to 
be called. No member of Congress or execu- 
tive officer appears to be affected by the 
evidence. 


Koreans Abused in California 


At the little town of Hemet, in Califor- 
nia, thirty miles east of Los Angeles, on 
the 26th, about a dozen Koreans who had 
been employed to pick fruit were driven 
away by the people. No violence was used, 
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but when the Koreans alighted from the 
train which brought them they were told 
by a party of about 100 citizens that they 
must go away on the next train. Until that 
train arrived they were under guard. After 
their departure the fruit growers signed 
an agreement binding them to employ none 
but white men. There was a protest, by a 
number of citizens and the Mayor, against 
the expulsion of the Koreans, but a major- 
ity of the people there oppose the employ- 
ment of Asiatics. 

Secretary Bryan asked the Department 
of Justice to make an investigation for him, 
and he spoke of this request to the Japan- 
ese Ambassador, saying that there would be 
proceedings against the offenders if the 
facts should warrant such action. 

Our Government’s arbitration treaty 
with Japan has been renewed for five years, 
so far as it can be renewed by the action of 
Secretary Bryan and the Japanese Am- 
bassador; but ratification by the Senate may 
be prevented. Under this treaty, questions 
involving the interpretation of treaties may 
be submitted to arbitration. During the re- 
cent debate, at the time when ratification 
of the renewal of the similar treaty with 
Great Britain was deferred, Pacific coast 
Senators said they would never consent to 
the renewal of a treaty with Japan under 
which such controversies as the one relat- 
ine to California’s recent land legislation 
could be given to arbitrators. 


Currency Bill Amended 


President Wilson, on the 23d, read a cur- 
rency message before Congress, in joint 
session. It was imperative, he said, that 
we should give the business men of the 
country a banking and currency system by 
means of which they could make use of the 
freedom of enterprise and of individual 
initiative which was soon to be granted by 
tariff revision. They were about to be 
emancipated by removal of the trammels 
of the protective tariff, and they should 
have the best and most accessible instru- 
mentalities of commerce and enterprise. 
The tyrannies of business, big and little, 
lay within the field of credit. This was 
known, and knowledge of it should compel 
legislative action. We must have an elastic 
currency, our banking laws should mob- 
ilize reserves; they must not permit con- 
centration of monetary resources in a few 
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hands, and the control of the system of 
banking and of issue must be public, must 
be vested in the Government itself, so that 
the banks may be the instruments, not the 
masters, of business and of individual en- 
terprise and initiative. 

The bill was introduced three days later. 
There had been some changes. The original 
provision, once rejected, providing for grad- 
ual retirement of the bank notes now rest- 
ing on 2 per cent bonds, and the substitu- 
tion of 3 per cents, without the circulation 
privilege, for these bonds, had been re- 
stored. In the original bill the Central 
Reserve Board was empowered to fix weekly 
the rediscount rate for all the twelve dis- 
trict reserve associations. Each of these 
associations is permitted, in the amended 
bill, to determine the rediscount rate for its 
district, subject to review by the central 
authority. But the composition of the cen- 
tral board of seven, only one of whom must 
be a man of banking experience, had not 
been changed. 

There will be hearings before the Senate 
committee, whose chairman, Mr. Owen, pre- 
dicts that the bill will be reported within 
three weeks. Passage in the House before 
the conclusion of the Senate’s debate on 
the tariff is expected, and some think action 
in the Senate can be reached before the 
end of the session. Mr. Bryan has publisht 
a statement in which he indorses the bill 
most earnestly and without reservation. 


Governor Sulzer’s Defeat 


In the special session of the New York 
Legislature, called to consider a state-wide 
direct primary bill earnestly advocated by 
Governor Sulzer, the bill was defeated, last 
week, by majorities almost as large as were 
shown against it at the recent regular ses- 
sion. In the Assembly, or House, the vote 
was 54 to 92, against 47 to 93 at the reg- 
ular session; and in the Senate it was 10 
to 38, where at the previous trial it had 
been 8 to 42. A few votes had been gained 
during the Governor’s vigorous campaign. 
Then another bill, which he had vetoed 
twice, was past, and a committee was em- 
powered to investigate as to charges that 
in the campaign for his bill the Governor 
had used patronage and his veto power to 
gain votes for the measure. 

It was reported that he might accept a 
compromise which would retain the state 
convention, but at last accounts he was un- 
willing to do this, saying that the fight had 
just begun. Discussion of the defeated bill, 
both on the public platform and in the 
Legislature, has been marked by much bit- 
terness. 


The Philippine Islands 


Secretary Garrison has cabled to General 
Pershing for a full account of the recent 
battle with rebellious Moros on Jolo Island. 
This he has done, it is explained, because 
the reports received have been brief. Some 
think it may be a first movement for an in- 
vestigation as to the civil and military 
government of the islands. While the 
President has said that he was in full sym- 
pathy with the declaration of the Baltimore 
platform as to a Philippine policy, his atti- 
tude has been that of one who waits for 
more information. 

Manuel Quezon, Philippine Delegate at 
Washington, has withdrawn from the ex- 
ecutive committee of the new Philippine 
Society and asked that his name be taken 
from the roll of membership. In a long 
letter he says that because all the officers, 
except himself, were known to be advocates 


_of the indefinite retention of the islands by 


the United States, he suspected from the 
start that the real object of the Society 
was to create public opinion in favor of 
that policy. At the first general meeting 
this suspicion was confirmed. He is now 
convinced that the Society was organized 
to “gather the scattered forces that are 
at work to preserve the present regime” in 
the islands. Therefore he withdraws, be- 
cause continued connection with the organ- 
ization would place him in a false position 
at home and give the American people an 
erroneous impression that the society is 
impartial on the subject of Philippine in- 
dependence. 


Panama 


Colonel: Goethals, chief engineer of the 
Canal, sailed from New York for Panama, 
last week. While he was in Washington, the 
future control of the Panama Railroad 
Company and its steamships was consid- 
ered. It is said to have been decided that the 


- Government should continue to own and 


operate the road and the steamship line. 
Control of the railroad will be needed for 
the support of the military garrison, and 
the steamships will be required for trans- 
port service. The Government owns two 
steamships, and four more are chartered. 
One of these ships will be the first to pass 
thru the Canal. 

It is expected that dry dredging will be 
continued until October. and that the ad- 
mission of water thruout the Canal will be 
deferred until after that month. The Presi- 
dent would like to see the Canal before the 
water is let in. The spillway gates at Gatun 
have been closed within a few days. In about 
four months the water will rise there to 
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the operating level. Three ancient villages 
will be submerged. 

Awards concerning three estates were 
made last week by the Joint Land Commis- 
sion, the owners receiving about one-fifth 
of the amount claimed. Dissatisfied because 
the grants were not larger, Messrs. Boyd 
and Lewis, the Panama members, resigned. 


Mexico 


General Ojeda and his Federal forces 
were routed by the rebels in Sonora, last 
week, and driven back to the vicinity of 
Guaymas, where milk is $5 a gallon and 
there is so little food that the soldiers, it is 
said, have been eating snakes. The rebels 
captured four armored trains and all of the 
Federal artillery. When ‘they captured 
Casas Grandes, in Chihuahua, where forty- 
seven Federal soldiers were killed, they put 
to death fifty prisoners. After a long siege, 
the capital of Durango fell into their hands. 
It is reported that several hundred soldiers 
and civilians were victims of a massacre 
there. At Uraupam, in Michoacan, the 
rebels fired on a hotel in. which the French, 
Italian and Austrian Ministers (then mak- 
ing a tour of investigation) had rooms, al- 
tho the three foreign flags were flying over 
it. The hotel was captured and looted, but 
the diplomats escaped. At the beginning of 
the present week, Poncho Villa, the bandit 
general, with 2000 men, was preparing to 
attack Juarez, and residents were seeking 
refuge across the river, in El Paso. Car- 
ranza, the rebel commander in the north, 
proposes that a convention of all factions 
and parties be held, under the shelter of a 
temporary United States protectorate. 

Huerta, who recently was a dinner guest 
at the American Embassy, has accepted an 
invitation to attend the American colony’s 
celebration on July 4. It is said that Am- 
bassador Wilson has been advised from 
Washington to be absent from the capital 
on that day. General Mondragon, who re- 
recently represented Felix Diaz’s interests 
in the Cabinet, as Minister of War, was 
suddenly escorted to Vera Cruz, a few days 
ago, at Huerta’s order. He had no time to 
pack a trunk or speak to his family. The 
witnesses against Zapeda, Huerta’s nephew, 
who murdered Major Hernandez in prison, 
have disappeared. The court record in his 
case is missing, and the judge before whom 
he was arraigned has been made Governor 
of Lower California. 

It is reported that Great Britain will soon 
ask our Government to define its policy and 
also to protect British investors and resi- 
dents, who are suffering great loss. The 
Pearson interests are complaining. In the 
Senate, at Washington, on the 27th, Mr. 
Fall, of New Mexico, who called Huerta 
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an assassin, urged that the shipment of 
arms to the rebels should be permitted. Mr. 
Smith, of Arizona, said there ought to be 
a temporary American occupation of north- 
ern Mexico. Mr. Bacon, presumably repre- 
senting White House views, said the white 
men of Mexico could restore order. If our 
Government should undertake to protect 
American residents and property by an 
armed force, intervention and permanent 
occupation would follow. 


South America 


The Colombian Minister at Washington 
has submitted to the State Department a 
statement of the basis on which his Govern- 
ment desires a resumption of the negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the Panama con- 
troversy. Mr. Bryan said he would consider 
the question in conference with. the Presi- 
dent. In January last, Colombia rejected 
several propositions for a settlement. One 
involved the payment of $10,000,000 by the 


United States for two coaling stations and 


the right to construct a canal in Colombian 
territory. Colombia insisted upon arbitra- 
tion. 

In Argentina, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, responding to an interpellation in the 
House, on the 26th, said an investigation 
as to the beef trade had been made, and he 
was not able to say that a Trust, or a com- 
bination hostile to the Anglo-Argentine 
companies, had been found. Last year, all 
the companies had been in a combination, 
but recently several were unwilling to re- 
new the agreement. It would be illegal, he 
added, to limit exports of beef. He urged 
breeders to form a codperative society. 

Dr. Walter Pruce, chief of the Argentine 
experiment station at Pergamino, sailed 
from New York last week with a cargo of 
chickens, hogs and incubators collected in 
this country. Several breeds were repre- 
sented. He intends to introduce them at 
home. With him were six American experts, 
all graduates of American agricultural 
colleges. 

Dr. Lauro Muller, Brazil’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, where he has been hospitably wel- 
comed by Exposition, Federal, state and 
municipal officers. He will select a site for 
Brazil’s building on the Exposition grounds. 


America’s Ambassador to England 


Mr. Walter H. Page, American Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, is reported 
to have leased the London residence of the 
Duke of Manchester, at 5 Grosvenor Square. 
This is a much smaller residence than Dor- 
chester House, occupied by the late Am- 
bassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, but the sit- 
uation is excellent. Whatever quarters he 
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secures, Mr. Page will be obliged to rent 
rooms in a hotel for the Fourth of July 
reception to Americans in London, a tra- 
ditional entertainment on the part of the 
American Ambassador. 

Mr. Page has gained popularity with the 
average American tourist by securing an 
arrangement by which tourists may receive, 
at the Embassy, a card bearing the Lord 
Chamberlain’s stamp admitting the bearer 
to museums and other places starred in 
Baedeker, but closed to the general public 
since the suffragists’ reign of terror set in. 


The French President England’s Guest 


President Poincaré’s visit to England. 


proved a great success. Arriving at Ports- 
mouth, after crossing the Channel aboard 
a French warship, the President of the 
French Republic was escorted to London 
by the Prince of Wales and by a number of 
high officers of the British army and navy. 
At the railway station in London he was 
met by King George, and taken to York 
House, his headquarters from his ar- 
rival on Tuésday, June 24, until Fri- 
day the 27th. A _ state ball at Buck- 
ingham Palace, dinners at the Guildhall, 
the Foreign Office and the French Embassy, 
visits to the Horse Show and to Windsor 
Castle, and a naval demonstration at 
Portsmouth were the principal incidents of 
the week. The French President was ex- 
ceedingly well 
crowds, and there was a more notable dem- 
onstration of international amity between 
the British nation and her near-ally than 
marked the visits of President Poincaré’s 
predecessors, MM. Loubet and Falliéres. At 
the official banquets, the French President 
and the British King emphasized the fact 
that the close relations of their countries 
were founded upon a common desire for 
peace and international good-will. 

It was in 1904 that Lord Lansdowne and 
M. Cambon signed documents settling all 
the controversies which troubled the rela- 
tions of the ancient rivals, and it was dur- 
ing the reign of Edward VII, “Edward the 
Peacemaker,” that the entente cordiale was 
establisht. 


British Politics 


A by-election at Leicester on June 27 
resulted in the return of the Liberal candi- 
date, but by the lowest majority recorded 
since the passage of the Reform act of 1832. 
The Liberals lost 2375 votes as compared 
with the last election in the constituency 
in 1910. Many of these votes were cast for 
the Socialist candidate, who received 2580 
suffrages, but the fact that the Unionist 
vote showed an increase of 1732 is regarded 
as ominous. 


received by the London. 
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Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has introduced a bill to amend his 
Insurance Act, which is regarded by Lib- 
erals as only the first of a series of amend- 
ing measures. 

The Government is said to be well pleased 
with the effectiveness of the “Cat and 
Mouse” act in reducing the number of hun- 
ger strikes among militant suffragists un- 
dergoing penal servitude. 

An attempt made to fasten a scandal 
upon the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, by charging him with 
impropriety in entertaining personal guests 
on an Admiralty yacht during a recent 
Mediterranean cruise failed, when, on the 
26th, Mr. Churchill announced in the House 
of Commons that he had paid all the costs 
of entertaining his unofficial guests. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney General, is 
regarded as the Premier’s probable choice 
for the post of Lord Chief Justice. Sir 
Rufus has just weathered a storm of ad- 
verse criticism for his part in the specula- 
tion of Liberal ministers in Marconi stocks, 
and his promotion to the highest place in 
the British judiciary would provoke much 
protest from the Government’s enemies. 

It has also been reported that Mr. As- 
quith might like to be Lord Chief Justice 
himself—which would doubtless mean that 
Mr. Lloyd-George. would become Prime 
Minister. 

A thousand suffragists of the two sexes, 
headed by Sylvia Pankhurst, stormed 
Downing street on Sunday, the 29th, and 
were with some difficulty restrained from 
raiding the ministerial residences. This ad- 
venture followed a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square held to protest against the “Cat and 
Mouse” bill and other grievances. 


Germany and Militarism 


A violent attack on the cruelties of Ger- 
man military justice was made on June 28 
in the Imperial Parliament. It resulted 
from the severe sentences pronounced the 
day before by a court martial at Erfurt, 
when five reservists were condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment each, and two 
other reservists to shorter terms, for par- 
ticipating in a bar-room quarrel after the 
annual muster of men belonging to the 
army reserve. The Socialist legislators 
pointed out that on any other day in the 
year the offense of the men as private citi- 
zens would have been a light fine, or a few 
days in jail. The War Minister’s reply did 
not satisfy the Parliament, and the Social- 
ists succeeded in getting the consent of the 
entire Parliament, except the Canservative 
members, in demanding the immediate dis- 
cussion of a resolution for the reform of 
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military jurisprudence. The incident was 
one of considerable disorder. 

The Military Contribution bill was read 
a gecond time in the Parliament on the 
26th. It is designed to meet a non-recurrent 
cost of $250,000,000 for increases in the 
army. ‘The bill has been much amended 
since its introduction. Salaries of $1250 
are now to be taxed on a graduated scale 
of from one to eight per cent. At first 
property of a value exceeding $2500 was 
taxable by the bill. Opposition to this in- 
creased taxation is on the ascendant, es- 
pecially in agrarian centers. Many petitions 
on the subject are pouring in upon the 
Government. 


Other Continental News 


The Liberals in the Netherlands have 
won a decisive victory in the elections to 
the Chamber. 

Five thousand Parisian cabmen and 
chauffeurs have voted to strike unless the 
new traffic regulations, which forbid their 
moving up and down in the pursuit of fares, 
but condemn them to inaction along the 
curb, are withdrawn. 

The trial of Alegre, the young man who 
recently attempted to kill the King, was 
begun at Madrid on the 26th. “King Al- 
fonso,” said the Spanish Premier on the 
27th, “has received with much favor the 
proposal to raise the United States Lega- 
tion at Madrid to the rank of an embassy. 
His Majesty wishes thus to cement the 
friendship existing between the two na- 
tions.” A bill to raise the rank of the diplo- 
matic post at Madrid was past by the 
United States Senate on June 18. 

The earthquakes of 1908 were vividly 
brought to the minds of inhabitants of 
Calabria on the 28th of last month, when 
a series of shocks occurred. Many persons 
abandoned their homes, and camped in the 
open or in grottoes. The damage done was 
slight. 

The Palermo police have discovered the 
existence of a secret society described as 
a “new Camorra.” The headquarters are 
said to be in the Sicilian village of Alta- 
villa. The organization is reported to be 
admirable, and there are male and female 
sections. The object is the execution of 
profitable crimes, and the “Red Hand” sec- 
tion, presided over by a woman, is alleged 
to specialize in the white-slave traffic. 

A company has been organized at Copen- 
hagen to establish an aerographic service 
between Denmark, Greenland, Canada, the 
Danish West Indies and Panama. The Poul- 
sen system will be used. The capital of the 
new company is $550,000. Operation in the 
spring of 1914 is hoped for. 


The Balkan Tangle 


“War is Begun” was the headline used by 
Belgrade newspapers to announce a battle 
between Servians and Bulgars in north- 
western Macedonia on June 25. The Bulgars 
were routed in the engagement, and the 
combined losses have beer given as 500 
killed. Servian accounts of the conflict re- 
port the Bulgars to have made an attack 
upon the Servian positions on the right 
bank of the Zletovo River, between Kra. 
tovo and Kotchana. 

Later reports of the action assert that 
the Bulgars engaged were irregular troops, 
whose number, stated at Belgrade as 12,000, 
was greatly exaggerated. It is impossible to 
state the probabilities of the sequel to the 
Balkan League and its successful war upon 
the Turks, and the daily press prints alter- 
nately accounts of Servia’s acceptance of 
the Russian offer of arbitration, with peace 
as the outcome of it all, and stories of the 
Servian ministry’s incapacity for maintain- 
ing anything like peace, in view of the in- 
flamed state of public opinion, and the bel- 
ligerent attitude of certain ministers. Ser- 
via is undergoing a ministerial crisis, and 
it has been said, even, that King Peter may 
lose his throne by reason of his apparent 
wish to arrive at a bloodless adjustment of 
the Macedonian territorial dispute. Aus- 
tria would seem to desire another war in 
the Balkans, to serve purposes of her own, 
and to diminish Russian prestige in the Bal- 
kans. Roumania is said to have warned Bul- 
garia that, in the event of a Servian war 
her troops will invade Bulgaria. Greece also 
stands by Servia in the crisis. 

Persistent rumors of the arrival of 
wounded Turkish soldiers in Constantinople 
and the crippling of telegraph lines strong- 
ly suggest mutiny in the Ottoman lines at 
Tchataldja. 


China 


The inadequacy of dispatches from China 
makes it difficult to follow developments, 
which are by no means reassuring. The 
secessionist movement is strong and trade 
between China proper and Mongolia is said 
to be at a standstill. Practically every male 
Mongolian has left Kalgan for the interior. 
The entire Mongolian population is in ac- 
tive sympathy with the movement for in- 
dependence from China and important sec- 
tions of the country have declared adher- 
ence to the chief Buddhist priest of Urga, 
Khutukhtu. It is said that Russia has en- 
couraged this movement, but is now likely 
to be embarrassed by her success therein 
as the spirit of local patriotism has seem- 
ingly gone too far to be readily controlled. 














INSURANCE WORLD 


BY W E. UNDERWOOD 





Rates and Expenses 


Insurance Superintendent Emmet, of the 
New York Insurance Department, has is- 
sued a circular letter addrest to casualty 
companies which transact a liability busi- 
ness, gently admonishing them that their 
rates, as the result of competition, have a 
tendency to decline to the verge of inade- 
quacy, while their expenses, particularly 
those incurred for the services of agents, 
have too great an inclination upward. This 
warning may with equal propriety be ac- 
cepted by the managers of fire insurance 
companies and those in all departments of 
the casualty business, especially as it re- 
lates to the factor of expense, for the cost 
in these lines is notoriously high. 

The superintendent observes that condi- 
tions in the liability business have become 
so serious that he intends hereafter to hold 
the companies to a strict account of their 
stewardship, asserting that they are at the 
present time writing risks at rates insuffi- 
cient to meet losses and expenses. His con- 
clusion is that, persisted in, it means in- 
evitable insolvency. “It is of particular im- 
portance to the assured,” he says, “that the 
company which issued the policy shall con- 
tinue solvent, not only during the life of 
the policy, but for a number of years 
after.” This truth is obvious. Under this 
form of insurance contract the liability of 
the company may mature many years after 
the contract has expired as the result of 
contingencies which occurred but were not 
fully—that is to say, contractually—devel- 
oped during the period of its existence. 
This is a peculiarity of the liability busi- 
ness. 

Buyers of all insurance, other than life, 
are unwise in seeking indemnity at com- 
petitive rates under the assumption that 
their interests are not affected if the pre- 
mium income falls short of the outgo for 
losses. Injudicious managements, eager for 
new business, by accepting it at inadequate 
rates may imperil the financial solvency of 
their companies; and that is the serious 
fact Superintendent Emmet had in mind 
when he called attention to the necessity 
for proper ratings. The superintendent in- 
sists that the companies shall base their 
underwriting “upon statistical experience 
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and the physical and moral hazard of each 
individual risk,” adding, “and free from the 
influence of competition.” He here enun- 
ciates a great underwriting truth, and one 
the existence of which does not seem to be 
understood by the majority of state super- 
vising officials. It applies with equal force 
to fire insurance. The difficulty consists in 
ascertaining accurately from the statistics 
—meaning the combined statistics of all 
companies doing the same class of business 
—the actual experience. But once ascer- 
tained, the conclusion must be that compe- 
tition is scientifically impossible. 

A serious defect in all insurance com- 
pany management is its heavy expense ac- 
count. This charge lies fairly against four- 
fifths of all life insurance companies and 
all, or nearly all, the companies writing 
fire and casualty business. It is not easily 
defensible by managements, because it is a 
matter wholly within their control. By get- 
ting together for the purpose of adopting 
a system thru which the agency work can 
be done at a reasonable cost, the problem 
could be solved; but competition rules in 
this department, agents are multiplied and 
the rates of their commissions steadily ad- 
vance. A careful business man cannot con- 
template with patience the fact that (az- 
cording to the latest New York insurance 
report) of $320,385,378 earned premiums 
of all the companies reporting, the under- 
writing expense was $125,800,263, or about 
$40 of expense for every $100 of premium 
earned. The casualty figures have not yet 
appeared, but it is safe to say the showing 
will not be as favorable as that revealed 
by those of the fire companies. As indicated 
in this department last week, the expense 
ratios of the best managed life companies 
range between 13 and 16 per cent of total 
income. But there are many life companies 
which are spending from 25 to 75 per cent 
of their annual total incomes. 

In justice to the fire and casualty com 
panies it is necessary to explain that a 
certain substantial proportion of their man- 
agement expense is due to unwise laws. 
They are the victims of excessive taxation, 
the legal fees exacted of them are numer- 
ous and large, and compliance with many 
of the laws in force results in the unneces- 
sary expenditure of money. But the great 
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drain on resources is due principally to 
agents’ commissions and, in the case of 
casualty companies, to the high expense in- 
volved in the adjustment and settlement of 
claims. Justly asserting that competition in 
the liability business is responsible for the 
high rate of commission paid, Superinten- 
dent Emmet ventures the statement that 
there can be no justification for a compen- 
sation to brokers in excess of 15 per cent 
of premiums “and perhaps a slight in- 
crease over that rate to agents, but in no 
event should the total commissions exceed 
20 per cent.” He warns the companies that 
the department will expect a reformation 
of conditions, and adds: 

“If it is found, thru examination or oth- 
erwise, that any of the authorized com- 
panies or other states are transacting their 
business contrary to the above recommen- 
dations, and in such a manner as to jeop- 
ardize the interests of their assured, I will 
not hesitate to use the power vested by law 
in the Superintendent of Insurance to re- 
voke the certificate of authority of any such 
company whenever, in my judgment, such 
revocation will best promote the interests 
of the people of this state. 

“If it is found, thru examination or oth- 
erwise, that any of the domestic companies 
are continuing such practices this depart- 
ment will, thru publicity and other means, 
call the attention of the insuring public to 
the character of the protection such com- 
pany is affording. 

“If it becomes necessary this department 
will seek thru legislation further means for 
the protection of the insuring public.” 


A Reasonable Proposition 


In the Fifty-eighth Annual Report 
(Part 1) of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department, Commissioner Hardison dis- 
cusses fire insurance rate making—by the 
state on the one hand and, on the other, 
by a combination among the companies for 
that purpose. He is convinced by the reports 
from those states which are performing 
the function of rate making that that 
method is wrong; and that “it is for the 
public advantage to have the companies 
combine in the making of rates.” But, adds 
Mr. Hardison, “rate making, whether done 
by the companies themselves or by inde- 
pendent rate making bureaus, should be 
under the supervision of the insurance de- 
partment, and be subject to examinations, 
and the resulting rates subject to review 
and change by the commissioner after in- 
vestigation, his conclusions to be subject 
to further review by the courts in case of 
controversy as to their reasonableness.” 
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And that’s all fair enough. Such a plan 
would work no injury to company interests 
and would probably have the effect of as- 
suring policyholders that they were not 
overcharged. 

For two years past Massachusetts has 
what is called a Board of Appeal to which 
policyholders and companies may go for 
an adjustment of all disputes over rates. 
It has not been called upon once to arbitrate 
a case. Commissioner Hardison says that 
the bare existence of such a tribunal has 
probably had the effect of changing some- 
what the attitude of both insurer and in- 
sured and that there seems to be a de- 
cided inclination in both parties to find a 
middle ground of agreement. Friction has 
been reduced to a minimum, and the exist- 
ence of the board has not yet cost the state 
a penny. 


Notes 


The Pennsylvania legislature seems to be 
unable to agree on the terms of a work- 
men’s compensation bill, and there is now 
little prospect of such a law at this session. 


At a meeting of the officers of fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in Texas 
held in New York recently it was decided 
not to revive the Texas Fire Prevention 
Bureau. 


A better example of the ignorance preva- 
lent in some quarters respecting the nature 
of fire insurance and the relations it sus- 
tains to business generally than the bills 
which have appeared this season in the leg- 
islatures of New York and Pennsylvania, 
providing that no policy could be issued by 
a company except upon the written applica- 
tion of the insured, could not be cited. Busi- 
ness men who must have immediate cover- 
age on values, readily comprehend the utter 
impracticability of such a system. And yet 
that scheme has been seriously proposed by 
the lawmakers of two of the leading states 
of the Union. Fortunately for the trade and 
commerce of New York, the proposition 
failed there. The committee on fire insur- 
ance of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce has petitioned Governor Tener of 
Pennsylvania to veto the bill, the provisions 
of which require assured to file an applica- 
tion giving information respecting total 
values of property, amount of insurance 
carried, list of companies carrying it and 
the amount each, stating whether any com- 
pany has ever declined or canceled its pol- 
icy, with the reasons if any has done so, 
and the assured’s history in respect of fires 
and business losses. 
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The Beef Supply 


The enactment of the pending tariff bill 
will place meats on the free list. We have 
recently shown how the supply of beef 
cattle in the United States has been de- 
clining, the number having been reduced 
by 30 per cent since 1907, while the increase 
of population has been 11 per cent. The 
present duty on beef has not prevented a 
recent importation of several hundred 
thousand pounds at San Francisco from 
Australia, and there will be additional im- 
portations from that country and from 
South America after the removal of the 
duty. Foreseeing these imports, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is about to send expert 
agents of his department to Argentina, 
Uruguay, Australia and other countries 
which may be sources of supply, to ascer- 
tain what provision is made for the inspec- 
tion of beef, and whether methods and con- 
ditions are in conflict with our meat laws. 

Of the meat imported into England in 
1912, 64 per cent came from South Amer- 
ica. It may not be generally known that the 
leading exporters in Argentina are com- 
panies establisht there by the Armour, 
Swift and Morris interests of Chicago. 
They are familiar, of course, with the re- 
quirements of the United States market. 
Returning from Europe last week, Mr. 
Sulzberger, senior member of a well known 
American firm engaged in the beef busi- 
ness, predicted that removal. of the duty 
would not reduce prices, but might keep 
them where they are, because there would 
be an advance if the duty should be re- 
tained. His firm, he says, has built large 
packing houses in Argentina. 

In Nebraska, 200 farmers have under- 
taken to increase the production of beef 
cattle in that state by obeying the instruc- 
tions of the university experiment station 
which for some years has studied the best 
methods of raising cattle for beef. This is 


an example which should be followed else- 
where. 








The Securities Market 


Only 1,295,520 shares were sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange last week. For 
the preceding week the number had been 
1,695,850. At the end there were net gains, 
ranging from 2 to 7 points for the leading 
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active stocks. Trading in Reading, Union 
Pacific and Steel was 53 per cent of the 
week’s business. Steel’s gain was 24%, Read- 
ing’s 3% and Union Pacific’s 7%. 

A dominating influence was exerted in 
the second half of the week by the Govern- 
ment’s approval of a plan proposed for a 
settlement of the dissolution controversy in 
the case against the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific combination. Acceptance 
of this plan was foreshadowed for two or 
three days, but the decision was not made 
known until Saturday. The substance of it 
is that the Government permits an ex- 
change of $38,000,000 of the’ Southern Pa- 
cific stock held by the Union Pacific for 
$42,000,000 of Baltimore & Ohio stock 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
owns, and that the remaining $88,000,000 
of Southern Pacific stock is to be held and 
sold by trustees. But the purchase of it for 
interests identified with the Union Pacific 
is to be prevented. The Pennsylvania thus 
parts with a large interest in a competing 
road, but its action tends to extend its 
system from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This settlement was received with a sense 
of relief by financial interests, as there had 
been danger of a receivership, and of a 
sale of the Southern Pacific stock on an 
unwilling market. 

The decision of the Interstate-Commerce 
Commission that it would make an inves- 
tigation in response to the application of 
the Eastern railroads for approval of a 
general rate increase of 5 per cent was re- 
garded in the securities market with satis- 
faction, altho there are no definite indica- 
tions that the advance will be permitted. 
The decision was reached by a bare 
majority of the Commission, three members 
dissenting. The companies avoid an expen- 
diture of $250,000, which would have been 
incurred if they had been required to pre- 
pare and submit new rate schedules. 


Railroad Finance 


There is a genuine public interest nowa- 
days in the financial problems of American 
railroads. The rate regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, publicity of 
railroad accounts, and efficiency in railroad 
management, all have an important bearing 
on railroad finance. Dr. Frederick A. Cleve- 
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land and Mr. F. W. Powell are, therefore, 
very timely in their contribution of a book 
on Railroad Finance (Appleton). 

The authors treat their subject from an 
historical point of view, and many of their 
concrete illustrations are drawn from com- 
paratively remote periods of railroad de- 
velopment. The first two chapters of the 
work contain material that has already ap- 
peared in their previous book, Railway 
Promotion and Capitalization in the United 
States. Other chapters discuss questions 
ef capitalization, construction, organi- 
zation, reorganization, operation and 
financial management. The financial aspects 
of railroad operation are discussed—but 
very superficially. The same criticism ap- 


plies to the chapter on Accounts and Statis- 


tics. Yet of peculiar interest at the present 
time is the chapter on Overcapitalization, 
wherein the authors accept the theories of 
Thomas L. Greene and Professor Ripley, 
beth of whom hold that the public as well 
as the investors are made to suffer from 
the evils of railroad overcapitalization. 
Brief reference only is made to the work of 
the Railroad Securities Commission, ap- 
peinted in 1910 by Mr. Taft to investigate 
the question of Federal regulation of rail- 
road capitalization. 

The lack of detailed analysis which is 
characteristic of the text of the book is 
counterbalanced by a huge bibliography, 
comprising thirty pages of titles in addition 
to several pages of explanatory matters. 
In this list are included books and maga- 
zine articles treating of all phases of rail- 
road transportation and railroad finance. 


The Valuation of Public Service 
Corporations 


Unlike other recent works on physical 
valuation, Dr. R. H. Whitten’s treatise, 
Valuation of Public Service Corporations 
(Banks Law Publishing Company, New 
York), is concerned almost exclusively with 
valuations made for governmental purposes 
by official appraisers, commissions or 
- courts. The work is therefore adapted more 
to the use of lawyers and government offi- 
cials than of economists and engineers. The 
author is librarian of the New York Public 
Service Commission for the First District 
and is eminently fitted to prepare a treat- 
ise of this kind. His arrangement of the 
subject matter, the elaborate citation of 
cases, and the completeness of the index 
and bibliography all declare the skilled li- 
brarian. A large part of the book is taken 
up with a consideration of the valuation 
standards for rate-making purposes. 

These standards are illustrated by elabo- 
rate citations from the decisions and reports 
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of both federal and state authorities. 
These extracts comprize not only publisht 
court decisions, but the unpublished re- 
ports of special masters in equity, the re- 
ports of special arbitrators and of commis- 
sions appointed by the courts, also the 
reports of the various public service com- 
missions. The extracts from citations, as a 
rule, are longer than those usually con- 
tained in law reference books. This com- 
pensates for the inaccessibility of many of 
the sources. 

Tho essentially a work of legal reference, 
Dr. Whitten’s book is not without interest 
to economic and accounting students and to 
others concerned with the organization and 
operations of public service corporations. 
The economic principles involved in physi- 
cal valuations are discussed in connection 
with the legal principles. Problems of de- 
preciation and obsolescence are treated ably 
and fully. The appraisal of franchise val- 
ues and the standards for determining a 
just return on capital investment also form 
part of the general text. 


Cost Keeping 


Sterling H. Bunnell’s purpose in his 
book, Cost Keeping and Manufacturing 
Plants (Appleton), is to present a model 
cost-keeping system adapted to manufac- 
turing plants which is relatively free from 
“red tape, delay and expense.” His .discus- 
sion of the general principles of cost ac- 
counting is exceedingly elementary. He ad- 
vocates an extended use of printed stand- 
ard forms and assumes that the card-sys- 
tem of cost records will be followed. Of 
particular interest to practical cost ac- 
countants are the chapters on Non-Produc- 
tive Expense, its computation and its dis- 
tribution to the units of the factory output. 
These are the most difficult problems in 
modern cost accounting. It is doubtful 
whether the author has assisted materially 
in their practical solution. 


Capitalization 

In contrast with other treatises on cor- 
poration finance, W. H. Lyon’s Capitaliza- 
tion (Houghton, Mifflin) is intensely prac- 
tical. The author displays a thoro knowl- 
edge of corporation affairs and the methods 
corporate, organization and promotion. His 
illustrations of principles thruout the text 
are drawn almost exclusively from actual 
business conditions, and his treatment of 
the subject is exceedingly elementary. For 
this reason, the book can serve both as a 
text book for students of finance and as a 
manual for investors, bond salesmen and 
brokers’ clerks. 








